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Two Very Important New Books 
De Morgan’s Budget of Paradoxes 


By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN 
Edited with Full Bibliographical Notes and Index 


By DAVID EUGENE SMITH / 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York ¥ 
Author of Rara Arithmetica, Portfolio of Eminent Mathematicians, etc., etc.  * 


THE BUDGET OF PARADOXES. As a piece of delicious satire upon the efforts of circlers of 
squares, and their kind, there is nothing else in English literature that is quite so good as the delightful 
Budget of Paradoxes of Augustus de Morgan. While absolutely scientific in its conclusions, the work is not 
technical, but is written in a popular style which any one can appreciate. 

THE PRESENT EDITION. Many names which were common property in England when this 
work was first published 50 years ago, and incidents which were subjects of general conversation then 
have long since — forgotten, so that some of the charm of the original edition would be lost on the reader 
of the present day in publishing a reprint. Accordingly, in this-new edition, it was arranged to leave the 

iginal text intact, to introduce such captions and rubrics as should assist the reader in separating the 
general topics, and to furnish a set of footnotes which should supply him with complete information. The 
publishers feel that this unique work will prove a source of delight to all who peruse its pages. 

THE EDITOR. David Eugene Smith, Ph.D., LL.D., has worked in de Morgan's library, is thor- 
oughly familiar with all of de Morgan’s writings, and has a type of mind, tastes, experience and learning, 
which are sympathetic with those of the author of the Budget. 

VALUE TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES. This new edition may properly take its place among the valu- 
able works of reference in our public libraries. The circle-squarers and the angle-trisectors are present 
everywhere and always, and a popular work that will show them their folly is a thing that every library 
should welcome. The great care taken by Dr. Smith in his notes also renders the work invaluable on a 
shelf of general reference. Two Volumes, pp. 500 each. Cloth, $3.50 per Vol. . 














Goethe: With Special Reference to His Philosophy 
By DR. PAUL CARUS 


A Ny gee study of one of the most notable men in the world’s history. The author delineates to 
us Goethe, the man, the poet, the thinker, and Goethe the man is almost a more attractive figure than the 
poet or the thinker. He was sanely human; liberal, but not an infidel; religious, but not dogmatic or 
addicted to church partisanship; he worshipped God in Nature, so that we may call him either a pantheist 
ora monist. He was positive in his inmost nature and so opposed the destructiveness of all negativism. 

__A positive attitude was so characteristic of Goethe that he denounced the methods of so-called higher 
criticism as applied to Homer, as well as to the New Testament. His satire on Barth, the New Testament 
higher critic of his day, and many of his philosophical poems are here translated for the first time. 

_ Goethe's relations with women have often been criticized and rarely understood. His friendship with 
Friederike is described in this book and judged with fairness. The facts are stated, not in a partisan spirit, 
but purely from the historical standpoint. 

Among the large number of books on the interpretation and appreciation of the ethics and philosophy 
of Goethe's writings, this one contains the best statement of its undercurrent of philosophic thought. 
Pp. 357; Illustrations 185; Cloth, Gilt Top, $3.00 Net. 
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A Timely Book 


It should be in every 
reference library. 


FLEETS OF THE 
WORLD 1915 


Compiled from official sources and classified 
according to types. /07 full-page illus- 
trations. 198 pages. Oblong Svo. 
Cloth. $2.50 net. 


You want to look up the points of a battleship, cruiser, 
destroyer, or submarine that has appeared in the day's 
news, or to make sure of some naval term, or to compare 
gun strengthe of the different navies—this book gives 
complete data. The illustrations of battleships, cruisers, 
and submarines and the complete list of all ships of all 
nations, makes the work one of thoroughness and value 
unrivalled by any other publication. It is up to date— 
there is a table of all the naval losses to date. For instance, 
note is made of fhe internment of the Kronprinz Wilhelm. 
There are also lists of ships now building. 
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“The Weak Man and the 
Strong Fleet 
i. e. Sir Edward Grey’ 


HOW ONE MAN’S PERSONAL GRUDGE 
HAS COST 1,000,000 LIVES 


‘IT hold that Sir Edward Grey did wrong in 
binding England by his secret engagements (un- 
known even to the English Cabinet and probably 
to the King) to take part against Germany in a war 
over an issue which did not concern us.’’ 

Extract from an article by F. C. Cony- 
beare, famous Oxford scholar, in the July 
OPEN COURT just out. This article was 
originally sent to the official publication 
of the Rationalist Press of London but its 
editors refused to publish it. 

The contents of the July OPEN COURT 
are unusually good. All news stands or 
sent direct on receipt of price. $1.00 yearly 
—single copy 10 cents. 


The Open Court Publishing Company 
1001 Peoples Gas Building CHICAGO 























THE FORUM 


THE LEADING AMERICAN REVIEW AND 
MAGAZINE 


The FORUM is the magazine through which the foremost 
writers of the day reach the thinking, creating people of the 
world. People who believe in ideals, but not in ranting; people 


who have passed beyond the 
politics, literature, art 


narrow limits of provincialism in 
and the knowledge of life. 


The FORUM is essential to every man and woman who is inter- 
ested in the present, its dependence on the past and 
its relation to the future. 


The price is 25 cents a copy; $2.50 a year. 
A three months’ trial subscription for 50 cents. 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY 


@ Publisher, NEW YORK 
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Authoritative Books of the Hour 


BOON: THE MIND OF THE RACE Reginald Bliss 
A New Introduction by H. G. Wells 


Swift You must have noticed everywhere the eager articles about this book by a mysterious 
author, so beautifully satirizing Engiand of to-day—from its writers to its Parliament— 
that here is seen a new satirist of the rank of Dean Swift. Net, $1.35 


The Real THE SOUL OF GERMANY Dr. Thomas F. A. Smith 


German Professor Smith, for years instructor in English in the University of Erlangen, Bavaria, 
tH here gives an intensive study of the Germans at home, during the period 1902-14. 
a ome Their schools, morais, ideais, daily habits, he tells frankly and fearlessly. Net, $1.2 


PUNCH CARTOONS ON THE GREAT WAR From Punch 


Humor of Over a hundred cartoons on the Great War from Punch, particularly those referrin 
, the War to Uncle Sam and to the Kaiser, dignified symbols of the spirit of Britannia mingle 
' with lively little thumb-nail sketches. Svo., Net, $1.50 


INDIA AND THE WAR introduction by Lord Sydenham 


The Faith With thirty illustrations, mostly in color, and many reports from the native Indian 
of India press, here is shown India’s quick and dramatic rally to the Empire come 1 $1.00 
e . 


COLLECTED DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE ON THE 
EUROPEAN WAR 


Here, for the first time, are ALL of the significant original documents on the war, 
including the British correspondence, the French Yellow Book, the Russian Orange 
Book, the Belgian Gray Book, the Serbian Blue Book, the German White Book, the 
Austro-Hungarian Red Book, etc. 4to., Net, $1.00 


WHEN BLOOD IS THEIR ARGUMENT Ford Madox Hueffer 


























“N wr 4 knows Prussia better than Mr. Hueffer, and his indictment of German ‘ civiliza- 


tion’ is the most effective that has yet appeared.”"—London Morning Post. Net, $1.00 








FICTION OF DIGNITY AND WIDE INTEREST 
MILLSTONE Harold Beghbie 


A strong and truth-founded story of the giant forces of syndicated vice which still—uninjured by the recent timid “‘exposes'’"—threaten 
our youth; told in a keenly interesting novel. Color end-papers. Net, $1.25 


THE RAT-PIT Patrick MacGill 


iving everywhere the most enthusiastic praise for its astonishing picture of the unspeakable poverty of the Irish peasants, and the 
fine strain of poetry which, nevertheless, runs through all their lives. Norah is a heroine who will endure. Net, $1.25 


THE INVISIBLE EVENT J. D. Beresford 


The Jacob Stahi trilogy is at last completed with a genuine work of talent that, in its picture of the life of an aspiring young man of to-day, 
away from romantic ccnventionalities, and rings superbly true. Net, $1.35 


The Jacob Stahl trilogy, three volumes, boxed. Net, $2-50 


THE TAMING OF ZENAS HENRY Sara Ware Bassett 


A story of the shadowy wouds and sun-brightened shore of Cape Cod, in which you catch the exhilarating scent of sea-breeze and hear 
the drawling voices of the old sea-capn's. Color end-papers. Net, $1.25 


THE EAGLE OF THE EMPIRE Cyrus Townsend Brady 
A stury of Waterloo, through which stalks the giant and romantic figure of Napoleon. [Illustrations by The Kinneys. Net, $1.35 
A BRIDE OF THE PLAINS Baroness Orczy 


Not all life is subjected to the drab routine of office and asphalt, even yet; in Hungary where ies dot the wheat and the girls wear 
gay costumes of old, life is still eager-colored, and of that land is the new tale by the author of “The Scarlet Pimpernel." Net, $1.35 


THE VALLEY OF FEAR Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


Continuing in unabated favor not ay i because in it Sherlock Holmes returns to us, but also because of the sheer excitement of the story 
*astory. Illustrations by Arthur I. Keller. Net, $1.25 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 38 West 32nd street New York 


Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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NEW MACMILLAN PUBLICATIONS 





NEW BOOKS ON AMERICAN AFFAIRS 





America and Her Problems 

By Paul Benjamin d’Estournelles de Constant 

A_ penetrating and particularly timely dis- 
cussion of our national and international 
lems as seen by a statesman of rare genius and 
a keen pm heg of governmentai affairs. 

“One of the most interesting volumes of 
observation and comment on this country 
which has yet been —_ York Times. 


The Japanese Problem in the 


United States 
By H. A. Millis 
of Economics in the University if Kansas. 
A t~ 4 pb highly in discussion of 

an im t question; the 
investigation and study of the actual conditions 
in California, — and the 
treatment t of established 

Illustrate 31. 50° 





NEW BOOKS ON 


SOCIOLOGY, ETC. 





Societal Evolution 


By Albert Galloway Keller 
Professor of the Science of Society in Y ale College. 
A serious and important study of the evolu- 
tionary basis of the science of society. 
“Thoroughly good throughout, sober, well 
buttressed and intelligent at every point.” 
—Professor Franklin H. Giddings. $1.50 


The Social Problem 
By Charles A. Ellwood 

“Not only sound, in its general positions, but 
sound in details... .I know of no book upon the 
social problem which can command so completely 
the endorsement of social thinkers everywhere.” 
—Professor E. A. Ross. 

$1.25 





NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 





Russia and the World 
By Stephen Graham 
A record of recent observations in a country 
of which the author has long been a sympathic 
student, giving an intimate picture of the 
Russian people. /Ulustrated, $2.00 


Highways and Byways of California 
By Clifton Johnson 
Describes vividly the scenery and life in and 
around California. Contains much valuable in- 
formation for the — tourist, especially 
visitors to the exposi 
New Exposition Ed Edition. Illustrated, $1.50 





NEW BOOKS OF POETRY, DRAMA, ETC. 





The Salon and English Letters 
By Chauncey B. Tinker 
Professor of English in Yale College. 
A scholarly and interesting discussion of the 
inter-relation of literature and society in the 
age of Johnson. Illustrated, $2.25 


Spoon River Anthology 
By Edgar Lee Masters 
man’s.”"—Wéilliam Marion 
It more vividly paints a community than any 
other book in American literature. It is an 
American ‘Comedie Humaine.”—Boston Tran- 
script. $1.25 


“The greatest American poetry since Whit- 








The Sorrows of Belgium 
A Play im Six Scenes 
By Leonid Andreyev 


Translated by Herman Bernstein. 


Under a transparent disguise, Macterlinck, 
the foremost Belgium poet and thinker, is the 
leading character in this drama of the Belgi 
Tr y, and the heroic King Albert also p 
a conspicuous part. $ 1.25 





Sword Blades and Poppy Seed 
By Amy Lowell 
_ Author of ‘‘A Dome of Many Colored G 
“Against the multitudinous array of ‘ail 

verse our times produce this volume utters i 

with a range and brilliancy wholly remarkable. 
hag gy ta gg Sangeet way 
vers libre has been surpassed in Eng — 
Josephine Preston Paes The Boston eereld. 
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ESSAYS AND ESSAYISTS. 


We doubt whether any kind of reading 
yields more easy pleasure than the good 
essay. Of course it lacks the excitements of 
the higher forms of literature——the vivid 
lightning and appalling thunder of tragedy; 
the epic splendor, where verse marches on like 
captive kings and warriors in a Roman tri- 
umph; the ordered disorder of the comic med- 
ley, which makes our sides ache and our tense 
minds relax; the interest of the novel, which 
seizes upon us with the first page and keeps us 
in pleasing torment until we turn the last; 
the keen, instantaneous joys and pains of the 
lyric. All these it lacks; or rather, it has 
them only by hints and recollected visions. 
The essay is something like an autumn stream 
which flows before us gleaming white or 
sombre through its matted debris of red and 
yellow and green and brown,— a carpet which 
has been blossoms, which has been foliage 
waving in the wind and sun. Half our inter- 
est in the essay is in the current of mind and 
personality it reveals, and half in the rich 
burden which it bears. 

All other literary kinds are fenced about 
with restrictions: they have laws and methods 
which they cannot overstep; a circle is drawn 
about them to keep out the evil influence 
which would tear them to pieces; they must 
retain their form, like a Prince Rupert drop, 
which if it be pinched in the tail shatters into 
fragments. But the only rule of the essay is 
to have no rule. It is most like a little piece 
of original chaos. Of course it generally has 
a subtle evolution; and like everything that 
tangibly exists, it must have a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. Subject, however, to the 
slightest restrictions it can be anything and 
do everything. It can jump from one business 
to another,— some of De Quincey’s essays are 
one monstrous digression. It can mingle 
heroic outlines with the homeliest details,— as 
Cellini threw his household utensils into the 
molten bronze to eke out the cast of his 
Perseus. It can be a traveller’s sketch or a 
Dutch painting of an interior. It can be gay 
and lively with adventure, or can rise to 
solemn fugues of thought as in Sir Thomas 
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Browne’s “Urn Burial,” Milton’s “Areopa- 
gitica,’ Addison’s “Vision of Mirzah,” or 
De Quincey’s “Our Ladies of Sorrow.” It 
is the miscellaneous form of literature: an 
olla podrida; in its poorest manifestations a 
hash— what the Bowery waiter calls “a 
graveyard stew.” 

Essays divide into two main species: those 
which deal with life, and those which voice 
opinions about books, pictures, art of all sorts. 
We hope we are not pushing analysis too far, 
but the first of these species again divides into 
two kinds: the essay where the personality of 
the author is dominant, and that in which, 
as in a Claude Lorraine glass, we get minia- 
ture glimpses of the outside world. In the 
first we are talking with the man himself, as 
with the most intimate acquaintance. We are 
seated in Sieur de Montaigne’s library, and he 
“rolls us out his mind.” The flood of erudi- 
tion is much; but more are his frank revela- 
tions about himself, his friends, his tastes, 
even about the gravel which afflicts him. Or 
we are in Charles Lamb’s chambers, among 
that wonderful circle of wits and oddities 
whom he attracted as a loadstone does metallic 
dust, and we listen to his crackling fire of 
puns, his rhapsodies about old books and 
brawn and suckling pigs. Or we are with 
Hazlitt in the hut at Winterslow, watching 
the red sunset die upon the hills; or we walk 
with him a summer’s day while he discourses 
of the poets he has known or the lodging- 
house keeper’s daughter whom he worshipped. 
Or we are with Stevenson in the wynds of 
Edinburgh, or on the neighboring hills, listen- 
ing through him to the mighty talkers of his 
acquaintance. All these men are nothing if 
not autobiographical. They are intensely in- 
terested in themselves and everything that 
happens to them. Why is it that such egotism 
does not revolt us? They fling themselves 
upon our interest with the most naive confi- 
dence, and we receive them with open arms. 
The more they tell us the more we want to 
know. Nay, if an essayist comes along who 
rather holds us at a distance, we get in a huff 
and want little to do with him. Bagehot is 
almost as clever as Hazlitt, and a good deal 
wittier than Stevenson; but the world hardly 
knows that Bagehot lived. He has the reserve 
of the man of the world, an air of good 
society; and, to paraphrase one of his own 
sayings, it is very much as if a steam engine 
was making phrases. 


To unbosom oneself seems to be a short cut 
to the affection of the world, which likes to 
play the part of a priest in the confessional 
and hearken to sins and peccadilloes, vaunt- 
ings and vaporings. That is the secret of the 
perennial charm of memoirs,— whether Cel- 
lini’s grim and boasting tale or Pepys’s can- 
did one. It is what gave Marie Bashkirtseff’s 
book its vogue not long ago; the world recog- 
nized that she simply told what most young 
girls think, though no one before had had the 





courage to set it down. If Walt Whitman, 
instead of writing queer verse, had put into 


| good prose all that laudation of himself, he 
_ would probably have ten readers where he now 


has one. But the great essayists, those we 
have named and others of the same blood, min- 
gle their egotism with modesty and geniality 
and humor. It is their enormous enjoyment 
of life which they communicate to us. 

The older English essays, those of Addison 
and Steele and Johnson and Goldsmith, were 
not nearly so individual, so pregnant with 
personality, as the later ones. These writers 
hid themselves under an assumed character, 
or created a club to carry on their miscella- 
nies. They were novelists in miniature, satir- 
ists and moralists at large. They set out to 
picture the life about them, to scourge the 
follies and lighter vices of the world. They 
give vignettes of characters, kit-cat portraits, 
thumb-nail sketches,— Sir Roger de Coverley, 
Will Honeywood, Beau Tibbs, the Man in 
Black, and many others. The short story 
exists in their works, in germ at least,— East- 
ern apologues, fables, and the like. But in 
the main they were curiously journalistic. 
They gave the world about them a report of 
itself. And their world was the Town: a 
world of paint and powder and patches and 
pomatum. When this world was driven from 
the stage it found refuge in the miscellany 
prints. Bright and charming and various as 
this form of the essay is, it cannot compete 
with the novel, the comedy, the large satire. 
The essay proper still remains the essay of 
personality,— the intimate talk, that is, of one 
who is revealing himself at every word. 

The critical essay, however, is perhaps more 
important, and is certainly the most widely 
cultivated. Authors, artists, creators of every 
kind, have always been contemptuous of the 





eritie. But what do they publish or show 
| their works for if they do not want people to 
| have opinions about them? At its worst, & 
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criticism is an advertisement. It is true that 
probably fifty per cent of contemporary criti- 
cism is always ludicrously wrong. But the 
other fifty per cent is penetrating, just, help- 
ful. After three hundred years of Shake- 
spearean laudation, there is nothing that sur- 
passes Ben Jonson’s famous lines on the poet. 
Side by side with Dr. Johnson’s sneering 
remarks about Gray, are his keen and true 
sentences about Collins. Side by side with 
“Blackwood’s” denunciation of Keats is 
Hunt’s enthusiastic appreciation of him. Side 
by side with Lady Eastlake’s description of 
Charlotte Bronté as one who had forfeited the 
companionship of her own sex is Sydney 
Dobell’s noble eulogium of Emily Bronté. 
The fact is that really great critics are rarer 
than great artists. In all English literature, 
there are only four of the former class— 
Johnson, Coleridge, Hazlitt, and Matthew 
Arnold; while there are a good many more 
than forty great writers. Even about the 
accepted authors of the past the spirit of 
ignorance and envy is always surging up 
in revolt. We are always being told that 
Homer and Virgil, Shakespeare and Milton, 
are passé, and of small account besides some 
new luminary. 

The critical essay, also, is of two sorts: that 
which deals with the underlying principles of 
art, and that which is devoted to appreciations 
of single authors or works. In its greatest 
manifestations the former kind rises to the 
treatise; and a few of these,—Aristotle’s 
“Poetics,” Longinus’s “ On the Sublime,” and 
Lessing’s “ Laocoén,”’—are monuments of 
genius which dispute place with the great 
creative works of the world. But the brief, 
discursive, appreciative, critical essay is the 
more delightful. Like an actor’s interpreta- 
tion of a part on the stage, it adds something 
to the original. It gives the work studied un- 
der new lights, helps it with caressing tones 
and endearments of admiration, brings it into 
foeus with other pieces of the same kind. It 
is the critic’s soul and mind thrown in as a 
makeweight to the author’s. It is the greatest 
reward the artist can receive. And for the 
reader, as Sir Richard Steele said, there is no 
greater favor that one man can do another 
than to tell him the manner of his being 
Pleased. 

The best criticisms are excursions and 
forays into the past. They are onsets to re- 
cover the body of Patroclus in order to bear 





him to his tent, cleanse his wounds, and give 
him splendid funeral. Or to change the figure, 
the undergrowth which is continually spring- 
ing up tends to choke and kill the giants of the 
forest; it is the main business of the critic to 
make these giants visible and accessible so that 
their shade and shelter may be of use to 
mankind. 

It is not worth while to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the essay, either the personal, the 
creative, or the critical kind. Its slippered ease 
and sauntering pedestrianism are not con- 
ducive to the great actions of art. When the 
artist is really inspired, soul fuses itself with 
body. Form is a necessity, and that form is 
succinct, supple, rapid in motion. Here and 
there, essays stand out which fulfil the condi- 
tions of creative art. The “ Urn Burial,” the 
“ Reverie in Boar’s Head Tavern, Eastcheap,” 
the “Vision of Sudden Death,’ —these are 
some of its triumphs. But if the essay is sel- 
dom great, it is often pleasurable and lovable 
in the extreme. It is literature in undress,— 
the soul uttering itself in artless and unpre- 


tending ways. CHarLEs LEONARD Moore. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


SUPERIMPOSED CULTURE is but a thin var- 
nish, at best. In fact, it is no culture at all, 
in the true sense of the word. Every person 
capable of culture claims the right to work out 
his own intellectual salvation from within, 
aided only by such hints and helps as shall 
not compromise his spiritual independence. 
In the current issue of “The Hibbert Jour- 
nal,” a protest against “America’s Bondage 
to the German Spirit” is made by Dr. Joseph 
H. Crooker, whose many years’ observation of 
the workings of Teutonic academicism in our 
own colleges and universities has qualified 
him to speak on the subject with understand- 
ing and conviction. That such a protest 
should be called for in this one hundred and 
thirty-ninth year of our national existence is 
a rather surprising and still more humiliat- 
ing development, but it is useless to blink the 
facts as set forth by Dr. Crooker. ° Too long 
has it been true, with certain modifications 
and exceptions, that “the one thing that 
makes an impression in our university circles 
is the scholarship that is marked: Made in 
Germany! And just here lies some of the 
mischief ‘made’ in Germany. It has 
been, too often, a scholarship, not ripened in 
the warm, brooding atmosphere of a humane 
and humanising culture, but a standardised 
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erudition, intent on accumulation of mere 
facts, tested by cubic measure, sought for 
ends of efficiency, fitted to help man as a 
mechanism, and imbued with a vast conceit 
of knowledge.” Due tribute is paid to all 
that is best in the spirit that America has 
breathed in from the Germany of the past; 
nevertheless the question for us to-day is 
this: “Is it wise and wholesome to have tens 
of thousands of our susceptible American 
youths, in our colleges and universities — the 
intellectual aristocracy of the land, the future 
leaders of American opinion and action — 
constantly under the training of men who 
have been thoroughly Germanised and to a 
decided degree de-Americanised?” Of course 
such a question would be pertinent whether 
our educational ideals and methods were im- 
ported from Germany or China or Mozam- 
bique or the planet Mars; it is the fact of 
wholesale importation that, first and fore- 
most, is fraught with possibilities of evil. 
Hope of better things as soon as peace is re- 
stored brightens the close of Dr. Crooker’s 
article, which, let it be added, covers a larger 
field, in its consideration of German influ- 
ence on America, than has been indicated in 
this brief notice. 


THE DEDICATION OF THE FINEST OF UNI- 
VERSITY LIBRARY BUILDINGS, the splendid 
Widener Memorial at Harvard, took place 
June 24, with Senator Lodge as the orator of 
the occasion. As he truthfully said, “no 
other university and scarcely any state or 
nation possesses a library building so elabo- 
rately arranged, so fitted with every device 
which science and ingenuity can invent for 
the use of books by scholars and students.” 
The address was notable from beginning to 
end for its fine enthusiasm for all that is true 
and noble in literature and learning. It 
revealed, by quotation and allusion, the wide 
reading and sound scholarship of the speaker, 
and showed also his sympathies with all who 
love good books and find their solace and sus- 
tenance in the masterpieces of literature. 
Excellent was this passage, toward the end of 
the speech: “ Here, as to all great collections 
of books, as to all books anywhere which have 
meaning and quality, come those who never 
write, who have no songs to sing, no theories 
with which they hope to move or enlighten 
the world, men and women who love knowl- 
edge and literature for their own sakes and 
are content. Here those who toil, those who 
are weary and heavy-laden, come for rest. 
Here among the books we can pass out of this 
workaday world, never more tormented, more 


in anguish, than now, and find, for a brief ! 





hour at least, happiness, perchance consola- 
tion, certainly another world and a blessed 
forgetfulness of the din and the sorrows 
which surround us.” Finely fitting, too, were 
the lines quoted from a living English poet 
who writes thus of Shakespeare in these trou- 
bled times : 


“0, let me leave the plains behind, 
And let me leave the vales below; 
Into the highlands of the mind, 
Into the mountains let me go. 


“ Here are the heights, crest beyond crest, 
With Himalayan dews impearled; 
And I will watch from Everest 
The long heave of the surging world.” 


A NATION'S UNFAITH IN ITS OWN LITERATURE 
is not an inspiring spectacle, any more than is 
a nation’s excessive pride in its own literature. 
Something of that timid questioning of its 
right to hold up its head in the literary world 
which this country is thought even yet not to 
have wholly outgrown is noticeable in modern 
Japan’s attitude toward foreign authors. 
Translations and importations hold a noto- 
riously prominent place in the Japanese book- 
trade; and more than one native writer is 
commenting regretfully on this fact. A late 
issue of “ The Japan Advertiser” cites an in- 
stance of this disapproval. “ Nation’s ambi- 
tions,” it quotes from an unnamed author, 
“spring from firm convictions. Without the 
latter there can be no former. When we look 
at the conditions of our world of thoughts, 
which is easily conquered by foreign ideas and 
littérateurs, we cannot but question the self- 
confidence of our nation.” The writer then 
notes the influx of Russian literature that fol- 
lowed the Russo-Japanese war, and names 
other European authors that are eagerly read 
in Japan. A leading article in “The Japan 
Times” makes similar reference to the native 
fondness for occidental literature of all kinds, 
and adds: “The comparative scarcity of new 
original works undoubtedly promises badly 
for the intellectual independence of the coun- 
try. The truth is, we have been accustomed to 
importing ready-made thought and have felt 
no inconvenience as long as this facility has 
remained open. The present closing up of the 
intellectual centre of Europe by war has, how- 
ever, awakened us keenly to the disadvantage 
we are under, and we feel confident that the 
genius of the race will meet the deficiency, 
even as necessity will father more original 
thinking.” A recent remarkable increase in 
the reading habit is among the best of signs for 
Japan’s future, but her considerable literary 
use of a language not her own, with the occa- 
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sional inevitable departures from that lan- 
guage’s proper idiom, is not wholly to be 
approved, however much the western world is 
indebted thereto for its knowledge of things 
Japanese. By all means let Japan adopt a 
manageable alphabet in which to write her 
beautifully expressive tongue, and then let her 
develop her literature according to her native 
bent. eee 

OuR ANCESTORS’ RESPECT FOR BOOKS was 
greater than ours of the present time, partly, 
of course, because books were far less plenti- 
ful in the early days than now, and most of 
them came from the other side of the broad 
Atlantic — an ocean much wider then than in 
this age of steam and electricity. At Wil- 
mington, Vermont, there has been found an 
old book of records revealing the interesting 
fact that there existed a “social library” in 
that town as early as 1795. On the last day 
of that year the Wilmington Social Library 
was organized, and the record book gives its 
constitution and by-laws, with a list of sub- 
seribers. Among the miscellaneous entries in 
the book is one to the effect that Israel Law- 
ton was fined seventeen cents for dropping 
tallow on book No. 93—a sufficiently heavy 
fine, one would think, considering the relative 
value of money then and now, and the re- 
movability of grease spots from paper by 
expert methods (which, however, may not 
have been known in the Wilmington of 1795). 
Timothy Castle was fined six cents for spill- 
ing one drop of tallow on book No. 16. (Poor 
fellow! He was doubtless so absorbed in his 
reading and so eager to make the most of the 
scant hour or so before bedtime that he did 
not notice how he was tilting the candle.) 
Levi Packard was muleted in sixty cents for 
tearing the binding of book No. 106 —a griev- 
ous offense, surely. Other fines were imposed 
for 'dogs’-ears and finger-marks. And to 
think that to-day one can go to the public 
library, especially in the rush hours, and 
hand in without fear or trembling a book 
pretty well stuck up with chewing gum and 
candy, and quite freely annotated and under- 
lined in pencil if not in ink!—though of 
course the library of any librarian reading 
this is too carefully conducted to admit of 
any such outrage. 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANT’S APPRECIATION OF 
SHAKESPEARE is strikingly illustrated by an 
meident recorded in Professor Leo Wiener’s 
recent book, “An Interpretation of the Rus- 
sian People.” In a chapter devoted to “The 
Peasant” and containing other instances of 
Unexpected good literary taste among the 





lowly, the author tells of certain readings be- 
fore a peasant Sunday school where the hear- 
ers ranged in age from early youth to forty 
years or more, and where “ Oliver Twist” and 
“Unele Tom’s Cabin” met with high favor, 
especially when offered in unabridged form; 
but still more marked appears to have been 
the preference for Shakespeare, uncut and 
unadapted, to Shakespeare in short narra- 
tive prose (like the Lamb “ Tales”) or other- 
wise shorn of his full glory. “King Lear” 
was read to these unsophisticated hearers in 
three forms, the short tale by Lamb, a native 
adaptation with happy ending, and the com- 
plete tragedy in literal translation. The listen- 
ers’ quick appreciation of the latter, despite 
its confusing foreign names and unfamiliar 
setting, was astonishing. The success of the 
reading was complete. When one of the 
younger girls referred to the general simi- 
larity between “ King Lear” and the Russian 
adaptation, “Old Man Nikita and his Three 
Daughters,” she was met with the contemptu- 
ous retort: “ What a comparison! That was 
written for peasants, while this is for gentle- 
folk.” “ This is much better,” she was prompt 
to admit, adding that whereas the peasant 
version had a happy ending, “such a story 
never could end well.” Significant was the 
refusal of this company of working people to 
be moved to mirth by Dickens’s humor; it 
left them blank, it touched no responsive 
chord, though in other respects Dickens’s 
genius met with gratifying appreciation. It © 
would be interesting to learn whether the 
same hearers showed themselves at all appre- 
ciative of Shakespeare’s humor as displayed 
in his comedies; they were quick to indicate 
their enjoyment of the fool in “Lear.” But 
probably life is too serious and even tragic a 
thing to the mujik to admit of much place 
for careless merriment. 


MISPLACED BOOKS are for the time being as 
good as lost, or as bad as lost. This is notably 
true in the case of library books carelessly 
returned to the open shelves by readers whose 
regard for order and system is so slight as to 
render them indifferent to the consequences 
of carelessly tossing Miss Alcott’s “ Little 
Women” on to the shelf containing Zola’s 
novels, or of tucking away “The Light of 
Asia” by the side of “ Vestiges of Creation.” 
No little act more clearly betrays a person’s 
lack of that courtesy which consists in a 
scrupulous regard for the rights and the 
convenience of others than this thoughtless 
misplacing of books on the public library 
shelves. At the Minneapolis Public Library, 
as appears from the librarian’s “Twenty- 
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fifth Annual Report,” these reckless raids 
of the irresponsible are by no means wholly 
outside the experience of those in authority. 
Hence it is announced: “The Shelving De- 
partment has been reorganized. Curtis 
Krake has been appointed head shelver, and 
with the help of two boys has kept the shelves 
‘ready for company’ seven days in the week. 
In addition there was daily revision of the 
shelves by members of the staff, not only to 
correct mistakes in shelving, but to remove 
books ready for mending or binding, or which 
had lost their labels.” If every library could 
have its careful Curtis Krake and corps of 
assistants, there would be fewer application 


slips returned to disappointed applicants | 
with the disheartening and often uncon- | 


vineing word, “ Out’ — unconvincing because 
the applicant may feel morally certain that 
no one else in town could possibly desire just 
that book at just that time. Misplacement is 
more than likely to be at the bottom of the 
mischief. 


A MONUMENT OF ENCYCLOPZDIC RESEARCH, | 


bearing witness to the rare devotion, the en- 


Takami Modzume, of Tokyo, is now awaiting 
publication. 
or left in manuscript (of two thousand two 
hundred volumes) to the Imperial Household 
Department, depends on the author’s success 


Sin obtaining three thousand subscribers of 


one hundred and thirty yen each to defray | 


the cost of printing. He has spent the best 
part of his sixty-eight years, and 140,000 yen 


of his money, besides incurring a debt of half | 
that amount, in preparing this work for the | 


instruction of his own people in what they 
ought to know about themselves and their 


country. For thirty years he has been delv- | 


ing in the lore of Japan, China, and India, 


going through more than one hundred thou- | 
sand volumes, in the compilation of a refer- | 
ence work having sixty thousand entries, | 
alphabetically arranged, relating to Japanese | 
life and usages, and also in making a vo- | 


luminous compendium (if that be not a con- 


tradiction in terms) of extracts from the | 
hundred thousand volumes examined, these | 
extracts treating of the topics enumerated in | 
his reference work. In a country where dis- | 
astrous fires are as frequent as they are in | 
Japan, books of the sort required by Dr. | 


Modzume in prosecuting his self-imposed task 
are often extremely rare and difficult of 


access. Hence the time and labor and expense | 
involved in his undertaking, which will have a | 


corresponding value when completed. “The 





Whether it will be published, | 
| beautiful books.” 


Japan Times,” in an appreciative editorial 
containing the foregoing facts, recalls the ex- 
ample of another and much earlier Japanese 
scholar and public benefactor, the Buddhist 
priest Ankaku, who in the infancy of Bud- 
dhism in Japan visited China and committed 
to memory all the scriptures of India that had 
been translated into Chinese; then he re- 
turned home, hung a small desk to his neck, 
went from house to house begging a sheet of 
paper at each, and so in twenty-five years of 
pilgrimage succeeded in putting into writing 
the precious results of his arduous studics. 
How TO BECOME AN EXPERT BOOK-COLLECTOR 
is not to be explained in three words, or even 
in a whole lecture; but a course of lectures, 


| supplemented by the inspection and handling 


of some examples of fine book-making, some 


products of the famous presses of early and - 


later times, will accomplish something toward 


| opening the eyes to what is genuine and what 


is shoddy in book-manufacture. Announce- 
ment is made of such a course of lectures at 
Harvard, Division of the Fine Arts, for the 


_ coming academic year. Mr. George Parker 
lightened public spirit, the untiring energy, | 
and the comprehensive scholarship of Dr. | 


Winship, Lecturer on the History of Printing, 
will give this course, which “is intended for 
men who are interested in books as objects of 
art, and who desire to possess or to produce 
From the period of the 
illuminated manuscript to the present time the 
history of book-production will be traced, with 
such attention to mechanical details as ‘to 
enable the pupil to distinguish honest merit 
from pretentious sham. The Widener Memo- 
rial room in the new library building will be 
the appropriate meeting-place of the class, 
and not only the Widener collection, but also 


other special collections from the Treasure 


Room of the Harvard Library will be avail- 
able as object lessons. The Boston Public 
Library and other libraries in the vicinity, 
private as well as public, will be visited for 
the purposes of demonstration and instruc- 
tion; and in addition to the required reading 
a written report will be expected from each 
student on some bibliographical topic of 
especial interest to him. 

PLUMED KNIGHTS, as we meet them in the 
pages of romance, are a picturesque and 
pleasing spectacle. When, however, the 
plume takes the form of a goose-quill (de- 
servedly honored symbol of the literary art) 
the spectacle seems somehow to lose a great 
part of its picturesque and pleasing quality. 
Were we not, years ago, a little resentful at 
being called upon to cease speaking and 
writing of Mr. Walter Besant, and to call him 
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Sir Walter? Already there was one Sir Wal- 
ter enshrined in our hearts, and this other, 
despite his acknowledged modesty and worth, 
almost seemed like an interloper. “Sir 
Leslie Stephen” also came with some diffi- 
culty from the tongue long accustomed to the 
more democratic title; and, considerably 
later, “Sir James M. Barrie” caused a little 
vocal fumbling. Harder still would it be to 
shape our mouths to “Sir Rudyard Kipling” 
or “Sir Herbert G. Wells” or “Sir Arnold 
Bennett.” But who would dare predict, in 
this be-knighted age, that some such demand 
may not be made upon us before long? Only 
the other day that admired Bengalese poet 
and sage, the author of “Gitanjali,” became 
transmogrified from what his honorable East- 
Indian ancestry and traditions and his own 
achievements had caused him to be in our 
minds and imaginations, and appeared before 
us in tasteless hybrid form as Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. It is almost as if, for example, 
one so distinctive and inimitable as our own 
Mark Twain had suddenly been metamor- 
phosed into “Sir Samuel Clemens,” or “ Lord 
Stormfield,” or some similar inconceivable 
absurdity. In the republic of letters what 
place or need is there for titles and orders 
and other bedizenments bestowed by royalty? 
And yet, after all, this is very much a ques- 
tion of taste and personal point of view; and 
therefore the old adage, de gustibus, will be 
the short and sufficient rejoinder of anyone 
not like-minded. ,. , , 

THE LIBRARY AS AN AID TO EFFICIENCY is not 
exactly the kind of library some of us delight 
in. The library of our dreams is likely to 
resemble, in one respect at least, the ideal 
university as defined by Lowell. He used to 
say a true university is a place where nothing 
useful is taught; and it is pleasant to imagine 
a library as a collection of books containing 
nothing useful. Nevertheless, if books must 
be turned to other purposes than those of 
pure delight, one can bear the thought of 
their promoting the prosperity and happi- 
ness of some of the hundreds of thousands 
who daily have access to the thickly sprinkled 
public libraries of our broad land. And there 
are now many other collections of books, not 
quite so public, maintained by the great 
business houses of our large cities as instru- 
ments for the perfecting of the efficiency of 
those whom they employ. The growing im- 
portance of these collections has only recently 

n revealed by the new and enterprising 
Periodical, “‘ Special Libraries,” and there are 
other kindred publications that call occa- 


sional attention to the utilitarian aspect of | 





the library. For instance, the June issue of 
the “Wisconsin Library Bulletin” has an 
“eye-opener” in the shape of a sketch of 
“Libraries in Business,” by Miss Pearl I. 
Field, of the Chicago Public Library, who is 
officially connected with the business libraries 
of the city, so far as they maintain relations 
with the public library, whose head, be it 
added, has shown himself energetic in the 
establishment of such special book-collections 
in commercial houses. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN READING AND 
STUDYING is not clearly marked. In England 
the university man “reads” for honors, or for 
a coming examination, or to fit himself for a 
chosen profession. He “reads,” even though 
it be algebra or geometry or trigonometry that 
claims his attention, whereas in America these 
and far more literary subjects would be made 
the object of “study.” But it certainly sounds 
pleasanter and easier and perhaps more dig- 
nified and gentleman-like to “read” for a 
double-first than to “study” for the same 
prize. Therefore it may be well that the Yale 
authorities, in adopting a well-established 
eustom of Cambridge University, have an- 
nounced that a “reading term” rather than a 
“studying term” is to be introduced at New 
Haven in September. Thus, it is explained, 
the students will have “an opportunity to do 
special reading a few weeks before the regular 
opening of the university.”” They will be free 
from the ordinary college routine, and no ex- 
tra tuition fee will be demanded. Shall we, 
in course of time, have the vacation “ reading 
parties,” in rural retreats, so agreeably de- 
picted in English fiction and elsewhere as a 
pleasant and profitable part of the English 
university system ? 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE WISCONSIN SURVEY ONCE MORE. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

It is the recognized privilege of a defeated 
attorney to appeal his case from the trial court to 
the press, and there to urge, ex parte, evidence 
that has not found eredence and views that have 
not prevailed in the original tribunal. This privi- 
lege is exercised in THe Drat of June 24, 1915, by 
Mr. William H. Allen, who there sets forth, at 
some length, matter submitted by him as “ Joint 
Director” of the University of Wisconsin Survey 
to his employers, the State Board of Public 
Affairs, and not adopted by that body. With its 
eyes open to all the evidence, that Board has 
chosen to write its own report, which is wholly 
different in tenor from the findings of its agent 
and which constitutes a substantial repudiation of 
those findings. The interested reader will do well 
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to compare the pan of the Board with the 
report of its empleyé, and with University com- 
ment thereon, all officially published by the State 
of Wisconsin.* 

It is not the purpose of this communication to 
object in any way to Mr. Allen’s right of appeal 
to the public, but it seems necessary to warn the 
public in considering that appeal not to give 
eredence to alleged facts or conclusions without 
specific verification from original sources or com- 
parison with University comment. Mr. Allen’s 
letter teems with misstatements which have been 
publicly challenged and refuted by the University. 
This refutation need not be here repeated, since it 
is readily accessible in the official report; but one 
ease of gross misrepresentation seems to call for 
some comment, viz., the eight doctors’ theses dis- 
eussed by Mr. Allen with much condemnation of 
their alleged slovenly, unscholarly, and dishonest 
character. The facts are as follows: 

Eight doctors’ theses were read, under Mr. 
Allen’s direction, by persons professing no compe- 
tence in the subject matter of the theses, but under 
instructions to look for misspelled words, errors of 
punctuation, citation, and other mechanical de- 
fects. Some of these theses, although accepted by 
the University for substantial merit, were, at the 
time chosen for their inspection, incomplete work 
in that they were fresh from the hands of the 
amanuensis and had not been revised for the 
printer. Numerous errors of the kind sought were 
here available, as is common in such unrevised 
“eopy”; and the following specimens, incor- 
porated in the printed Allen report, illustrate his 
standards for measuring the value of research 
work. He found “coust” for “ coast,” “ofra” 
for “of a,” “chashed” for “clashed,” “ cofree- 
tion” for “correction,” ete. They are all pre- 
served for posterity, as the transient ripple on 
some beach of past ages is preserved in fossilized 
mud. Some of the theses read were in their defini- 
tive, published, form, and the eritie graciously 
acknowledged that here “ there were relatively few 
errors in spelling,” “ relatively few typographical 
mistakes.” The University protested and protests 
this whole procedure as directed only to “ its 
clothes,” and in no way furnishing a criterion of 
substantial merit in its work. 

Criticism directed toward such merit, made by 
Mr. Allen, in the revision of his report for the 
printer, apparently under the stimulus of the 
phrase last quoted, the University regards as a 
wholly different matter, directed in fact “to the 
living body,” and legitimate in aim if not in 
execution. Although often flippant in tone and 
showing little competence in respect of the matter 
criticized, these Survey queries and innuendoes 
(positive statements are conspicuously lacking) 
have received detailed reply that is published in 
the official volume. The University justifies its 
acceptance and approval of the theses in question, 
with one exception, and defends their substantial 

* Report upon the Survey of the ag ¥ = pw of Wisconsin. 
Findings of the State Board of Public A and its Report 
to the Legislature. Appendices: W. wilen'e Report to 
the Board. E. C. Branson's Report to the Board. Comment 
by Committee of University Faculty upon Report of Investi- 
gators. Madison: State Printer. 














worth. One thesis contains many quotations from 
a book often cited. In three cases the quoted mait- 
ter, of considerable extent, is not accompanied by 
the proper marks and references, .and the Uni- 
versity here concedes a technical plagiarism (pos- 
sibly flagrant) that should not have escaped 
detection. 

Among the other seven theses there is doubtless 
a considerable range of excellence, although in 
Mr. Allen’s hands they fall under a common con- 
demnation having little relation to differences in 
their real merit. An accurate estimate of such 
merit is indeed difficult, since different critics of 
like competence may, and do, differ considerably 
in their judgment of the same thesis. With respect 
to these differences, always unavoidably present, 
the University conceives its duty to be: To main- 
tain a standard of excellence below which no 
thesis shall be accepted, and to secure in the 
average thesis a degree of merit considerably 
exceeding this minimum standard. 

In University opinion the theses in question 
satisfy the requirement thus formulated, but 
recognizing that neither its own officers nor Mr. 
Allen’s agents ean pass definitive and final judg- 
ment in this respect, the University, conforming 
to a recognized practice, seeks through publication 
to submit every doctor’s thesis to the judgment of 
all scholars interested in its field. For each thesis 
here criticized by Mr. Allen, where such publica- 
tion has not yet been made, the University has 
submitted the work to the judgment of two or 
more scholars of recognized eminence in its field, 
and with their approval has published over their 
names their judgments concerning it. None of 
these scholars was in any way connected with the 
preparation of the theses or with the University 
of Wisconsin. A few of the less favorable of 
these judgments are reproduced by Mr. Allen, 
who neglects, however, to point out that in every 
ease the weight of opinion is that the University 
would have erred in refusing approval to the 
thesis. He ignores hearty commendation of theses 
scorned by himself, and is quite oblivious to com- 
ment by two eminent scholars uy on the thesis most 


sharply (but wrongly) condemned by himself as 
| plagiarized. In their phrase, “it is a 


thesis,” “good enough to print with credit to the 
University,” “I have been unable to find any 
errors”; and there follows sharp comment by 
one of these scholars upon the presumption dis- 
played by the Survey ecritie in dealing with a 
thesis outside the range of his competence. 

It is not here purposed to inflict upon the 
reader a review of Mr. Allen’s aberrations. They 
and the commentary upon them must be sought in 
the official printed record; but the foregoing ex- 
hibit is fairly typical of the points at issue. To 
the reader having some familiarity with University 
life and work, the fatuous character of much of 
the material furnished by Mr. Allen to THe Dia 
will appear sufficiently evident without comment, 
e. g., that any one person should “ supervise 
research” and “read theses offered toward ad- 
vanced degrees by graduate students” working in 
the most diverse fields of knowledge,— astronomy, 
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bacteriology, chemistry, dairying, electrical engi- 
neering, forestry, geology, history, language, 
mathematics, ete. The day of the Admirable 
Crichton is past, at least in university circles; 
and such universal genius as would be here re- 
quired seems reserved for non-academic folk. 

Possibly a revelation of such abnormal genius 
should be recognized in Mr. Allen’s assurance to 
the reader that “the Survey set out to be codpera- 
tive” and agreement as to fact “was easily 
reached with regard to early sections.” The 
writer of these lines recalls with mixed feelings 
the long list of corrections to such early sections, 
furnished by himself, in writing, formally ad- 
dressed by name to the “Joint Director,” but 
never acknowledged, never discussed, and appar- 
ently without effect upon his published report. 
If an “agreement” may be thus reached “ with- 
out difficulty,” whose are the minds that meet 
in it? 

We deeply regret that an opportunity to render 
large service to academic interests through a com- 
petent and judicial survey of the University of 
Wisconsin has been worse than wasted by em- 
ployés of the State Board. Nevertheless, the 
University will consider in detail the study made 
by them, and will doubtless find among much chaff 
some good grain for which it will be pleased to 
make due acknowledgment. In the meantime, it 
asks the public to maintain an attitude of at least 
reserve toward alleged facts and proffered conclu- 
sions that have not been found able to bear exam- 
ination, and that have not found credence with the 
Board charged with ultimate responsibility in the 
matter. Grorce C. Comstock, 

Dean of the Graduate School. 

University of Wisconsin, July 4, 1915. 


A WORD FOR DR. ALLEN. 
(To the Editor of THe Dra.) 


If Tue Dia was mistaken in its editorial enti- 
tld “A Bull in the Educational China Shop,” 
it was gratifying to see that it had the fair- 
ness to acknowledge its failibility by allowing 
Dr. Allen to present his version of the story to 
your readers. 

It is true that “no one expected this kind of 
a survey.” Not even the University of Wiscon- 
sin—though it was opposed to the idea of a 
survey from its inception,— expected that the 
truth, so carefully hidden through its bureau- 
eratic organization, its clever advertising, and its 
ingenious appeal to the people of the state 

h its agricultural and extension work, would 
be so frankly and completely laid before the pub- 

The University wanted generalities. It got 
detailed facts. It wanted a report picturing the 
University as a few in authority wished it to be 
seen. It got a report as the six hundred faculty 
members saw it. Had Dr. Allen submitted to the 
intimidation brought to bear upon him in an 
effort to suppress certain findings, had he been 

t to overlook the faults of those high up in 

tional circles, his report would have been 

_ and extolled, and he himself doubtless 
taken into the inner circle of the elect. 





Surely it is time that we have found some one 
who is not afraid to tell the truth as he sees it, 
who will not be bound by the educational autocrats 
of the country, but who will come forth as a leader 
of the many who know, as he knows, that freedom 
of speech and freedom of action in the field of 
higher education are but rights in name alone. 


MarGaret A. FRIEND, 
Madison, Wis., July 6, 1915. 


KUNO MEYER AND THE HARVARD 
PRIZE POEM. 
(To the Editor of THe Drat.) 

While agreeing fully with the general tenor and 
point of view of the excellent leading article, 
“The Pity of It!” in your issue of June 24, I 
should like to point out that your statement of 
fact regarding the recent Kuno Meyer incident at 
Harvard is not accurate. After quoting from 
Professor Meyer’s denunciation of the university, 
yousay: “The occasion for this outpouring of emo- 
tion is nothing more than the fact that an irrespon- 
sible student, in a publication entirely controlled 
by students, has written in a sense antagonis- 
tie to the German cause!” But in reality Pro- 
fessor Meyer’s resentment, however immoderate, 
rested on sounder grounds. The offending poem, 
though written by an undergraduate, and pub- 
lished in “The Harvard Advocate,’ an under- 
graduate magazine, had been awarded the prize 
in a competition for peems about the war con- 
ducted by the “Advocate,” and the two judges who 
made this award were Dean Briggs and Professor 
Bliss Perry. Was it wholly unnatural that Pro- 
fessor Meyer should interpret this action of two 
such prominent representatives of Harvard as 
indicative cf the university’s attitude toward his 
country? At any rate, it seems to me that your 
writer’s statement of the circumstances connected 
with the incident, as quoted above, is quite unfair 
in view of the facts which I have cited. 

Dubuque, Iowa, July 5, 1915. F. P. 
A TRANSLATOR’S ERROR. 
(To the Editor of THe Dra.) 

In one of your recent issues a contributor cites 
some amusing mistakes of authors, and among 
these instances one from Henry Bordeaux. A 
passage from that writer’s novel “Les Yeux qui 
S’ouvrent,” issued in English as “The Awaken- 
ing,” is quoted, in which the heroine speaks of a 
“telegraphed letter,” and a few pages further 
on, a reader of this “ telegraphed letter” is made 
to recognize the handwriting. The mistake is not 
Bordeaux’s, but the translator’s. The original 
French reads: “C’est une lettre sous enveloppe 
pneumatique.” In other words, it was a letter 
sent by special pneumatic tubes or chutes,— one 
of the “petits bleus,’ with which dwellers in 
Paris are familiar as being the French equivalent 
of our “special delivery.” In a letter so sent 
there would of course be nothing absurd about 
one’s recognizing the handwriting. 

A. H. Fisuer. 

New York City, July 2, 1915. 
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THE MODERN THOREAU.* 


Longfellow, so it is reported, is being less | 
What the statistics | 
may indicate as to Thoreau, I have no means | 
of ascertaining; but I am confident that in | 
_ and lapsed into sentimentality. Thoreau was 
His publishers are evidently of the same | 
faith, for they have just issued a new and | 
most convenient pocket edition of his com- | 


and less read in America. 


the future he will be read more and more. 


plete works, in eleven volumes, bound in 
attractive leather covers, with good illus- 


trations (many of them new), and other | 


embellishments suggesting an author whose 


cireulation is to be wide and permanent. But | 
I do not base my thesis as to Thoreau’s | 


inereasing popularity on the appearance of 
this fine new edition, although that is a good 
commercial argument. I believe in his widen- 
ing audience because I believe in his increas- 
ing value for American life and American 
thinking. 

This is not merely because Thoreau is the 
most satisfying student of nature, certainly 
since Gilbert White, perhaps in English lit- 
erature. Nor is it solely because of his vigor- 
ous philosophy. 
natural science from his speculation without 
injustice. You can as little appreciate Tho- 
reau’s philosophy without his science, or his 
nature without his thought, as the song of a 
woodthrush away from the cool darkness of 
the June woods. It is the combination that 
makes this shy and courageous New En- 
glander an enduring figure. 

Thoreau entered upon his research into the 
secrets of nature in the spirit of wonder,— not 
romance, or sentiment, but intelligent and 
stimulating wonder. And he came back from 
wondering with his mouth full of shrewd say- 
ings and intensely practical thought. No one 
ean read “Walden” or “Spring” without 
feeling that this man stood with his feet firmly 
on the ground of fact; no one ean read them 
without realizing that here is one American at 
least who has made a permanent contribution 
to the theory of what is worth while in living. 

The modern schools of “nature students” 
have diverged widely from the path which 
Thoreau followed. The scientists have 
eschewed philosophy, and confined themselves 
to ascertainable fact. Well enough for them; 
but unfortunate, perhaps, for us, who wish 
some profit from nature in our time, and may 

* Tue Waitines or Henry D. THoreav. Riverside Pocket 


Edition. In eleven volumes. With photogravure frontispieces. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 





You cannot separate his | 





| distrust the leadership of men who criticize 


the ancients because they speculated upon 


| truth, honor, happiness, instead of discover- 
| ing what causes rain. Would Plato have been 


a specialist in egg-fertilization in 1915? one 
wonders. If so, the worse for the world and 
for Plato! As for the mere “nature lovers,” 
they have gone to the other extreme; they 
have foregone the ideals of science completely, 


thr'led by a wild duck, a rhodora, even a 
muskrat. For the romantic nature lover, 
beast, bird, and flower must be given false per- 
sonality and ail the attributes of man before 
his imagination kindles. This is the decadence 
of nature study, as the ultra-scientific atti- 
tude threatens to become its Alexandrianism. 

Thoreau’s practice was first to study nature 
honestly, and then to think from it into terms 
of human life. His observations are pain- 
fully exact, without perhaps always being 
accurate. See how he measures his dead moose, 
makes notes upon the webs of his flying squir- 
rel, records the flowers of each Maine back- 
water, and studies the habits of the musquash 
whenever and wherever he finds him. But his 
notes are seldom complete. They are not, 
indeed, an end in t.emselves. Many of his 
records would be scorned by a professional 
classifier. But for their own purposes they 
are complete enough. Thoreau studies the 
Maine forests that he may think out the value 
of the pine tree for man. He tramps the 
frozen marshes of Massachusetts that he may 
speak honestly of what thrills him in wild 
nature after knowing it as one knows a friend. 
Always he is pushing down to fact,— always 
rising again to correct and renew his specula- 
tions. He did not live to classify; he classi- 
fied to live. 

A casual reader might well suppose that 
Thoreau’s passionate attempt to know his 
environment was merely a phase of self- 
development. He is constantly speaking of 
the “flow” of his life, always moving toward 
some unattained goal. He is ever allowing 
the personal joy which observation gave him 
to escape into his pages. But Thoreau’s 
ardent independence is deceptive. Walden 
was a social, not an individual, experiment, 
paradoxical as it may seem. It was an at 
tempt to discover how man will live when 
self-dependent and free of the conventions, 
rather than a call to the hermit’s life. And 
this is true of all Thoreau’s works. They are 
social, in a very excellent sense. They consti- 
tute, one and all, an attempt to link the 
American to his environment, to his soil. See 
with what intense curiosity he studies the 
Indian. See with what entire absence of illu- 
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sion or sentimental romance he delights in his 
instinctive responses to natural phenomena. 
How he rejoices when Polis finds a hidden 
trail, or hears the moose across miles of water. 
The Indian is in accord with his background 
— he has sunk roots in his soil. 

Compare Thoreau’s Maine studies with his | 
ramblings in Massachusetts, and you will find 
that he does his Massachusetts better. He 
finds more soil for the white man there. 
Maine, for Thoreau, is impressive; but a little 
alien, a little monotonous. It fits the Indian; 
it does not fit him. He prefers it to Boston; 
but not to the country that lies about Con- 
cord. The rapprochement with nature that 
he seeks is more difficult in the endless for- 
ests of spruce and fir, than upon Lee’s cliff, 
and round Walden pond. 

If I am right in my speculation, Thoreau 
is best understood in the simile of civilized 
man in a new country, trying to strike spir- 
itual roots into the environment it offers, as 
his pioneer ancestors had in a very real sense 
made physical roots to grow there. This ex- 
plains the alternation of fact and philosophy 
that characterizes every one of his books, and 
most of all his best. “It is not important that 
the poet should say some particular thing, but 
that he should speak in harmony with nature,” 
he says; meaning, I think, that the creative 
artist’s first duty is to know his environment. 
And for Thoreau, environment was primarily 
nature. “Properly speaking there can be no 
history but natural history, for there is no 
past in the soul, but in nature.” This may 
not be absolutely true; but it is true enough 
for the white man in America. 

One fault, at least, in Thoreau’s work may 
be assignable to this pioneer quality. His 
writing often lacks form. It is best when it 
is closest to the diary, the most formless of 
literary modes. This has hurt his reputation 
with contemporary readers. The present is 
an age of form—at least in America. We 
have achieved technique. Our short stories, 
our novels, our plays, and our photo-plays, 
are well built, even when there has been little 
with which to build them. A child recognizes 
form in a short story, and is troubled by its 
absence. A grown man often cannot tell good 
substance from bad. We read our Thoreau 

excerpt selected where form has been at- 
tained,— the wrong way to read him. 

The fault in part is Thoreau’s. His life, as 
he says himself again and again, was always 
flowing. Like all faithful students, he never 
reached his goal. Unlike many philosophers, 
he was ever willing to test his creed. Hence 
his books are all experimental,— all, even 





“Walden,” mere notes upon life. He did not 


live long enough to find the ultimate form his 
imagination required. A deficiency this, if 
we are to judge him as an artist, although the 
age was quite as responsible as his genius. 
But even in this artistic incompleteness one 
finds a tonic. He is good medicine for the 
careless modern reader, who has come to 
believe that a well-worded description, a well- 
balanced narrative, an essay properly con- 
ducted to its final “punch,” is, by reason of 
its successful form, necessarily true and good. 
“Nothing can be more useful to a man than a 
determination not to be hurried.” Thoreau 
was not hurried into a deceptive, a prema- 
ture, a holiow perfection. His notes on life 
are unfinished, but they are true. 

And yet, though every one of his books, in 
a sense, is unfinished, I believe, as I have 
already said, that Thoreau will remain the 
most appreciated of all our earlier writers. 
His attitude toward the American background 
is more familiar now that most of us “ take to 
the woods” at least once a year, than before 
the Civil War. His value becomes greater in 
measure as it becomes more difficult to breed 
such independent livers and thinkers. Civili- 
zation weighs upon us with a greater weight of 
complexity. The luxuries he despised are not 
only more abundant, they are more desirable 
than in his sparse New England. Convention 
is more difficult to escape, because it has crys- 
tallized in a vast and bourgeois society. Fur- 
thermore, even when we produce Thoreaus, 
they do not speak out. They are self-regard- 
ing, not social. The mass of mediocre Amer- 
icans for whom our magazines are edited and 
our books written daunts them. They may 
follow his advice of not hurrying. They may 
keep themselves free from the incumbrance 
of convention, as Thoreau kept his freedom by 
distrusting the ownership of land. But the 
weight of the vast majority keeps them silent. 
In idiosyneratic, free-thinking New England 
of the ’forties a “crank” like Thoreau could 
be sure of a hearing. He felt—as writers 
must feel —an audience waiting. But to-day 
one must be really a “ crank” — absurd, over- 
emphatic, unbalanced—if one is to depart 
from what the bourgeois expect, and succeed. 
Let us value, then, Thoreau. 


Henry Semwet Cansy. 








A volume by Lord Curzon, entitled “ Subjects 
of the Day,” is announced for immediate publica- 
tion by Messrs. Macmillan. It consists of speeches 
and addresses on topics outside of party polities, 
and ranging from woman suffrage and India to 
national service, national character, and the war. 
The Introduction has been written by Lord 
Cromer. 
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SOCIALISM AND THE GREAT WAR.* 


Almost as soon as German feet touched 
Belgian soil, books of crimination and re- 
crimination, of explanation, history, poetry, 
and prophecy, began to pour from the press. 
The first nine months of the war have given 
birth in America alone to two hundred and 
thirty-eight independent publications, as 
listed in the “Cumulative Book Index” under 
the title, “the European war.” What the 
European presses have added to this number 
is only a matter of conjecture. Needless to 
say, much of this current history, born of the 
moment, dies in the next moment. Some of it 
will furnish valuable grist for future histo- 
rians, however, especially those works which 
aim at compilation of documentary evidence. 
Of such books, Mr. William English Walling’s 
“Socialists and the War” deserves and no 
doubt will receive high place. 

Whatever one may think of Socialism, the 
student of the times finds it of growing inter- 
est and importance to know what the socialists 
think. What they think of war and of the 
war is just now supreme. Mr. Walling, a 
trained student of politics and economies, a 
socialist himself of robust, independent, and 
non-sectarian opinions, undertakes to satisfy 
this interest in a volume containing the con- 
centrated essence of socialist pronouncements. 
He conceives his task as purely editorial; and 
with remarkable judgment he sifts and culls, 
and with remarkable restraint he limits him- 
self to a minimum of comment. To present 
a brief adequate review of a book already so 
condensed and digested is of course an impos- 
sible task; yet one may hope to give some 
general topographical features. 

The book is planned in five parts. Part I. 
gives the general position of the socialists on 
war, including their attitude toward nation- 
alism, militarism, and imperialism. Impor- 
tant chapters are devoted to the General 
Strike as a remedy against war, and to the 
refusal of money aids for military purposes. 
Part II. deals with the period immediately 
before the war, the Balkan affairs with their 
sequels, and the revolutionary general strikes 
in Russia and Italy. Part III., “The Out- 
break of the War,” is a splendid digest of the 
statements of official bodies and prominent 
socialists of the world, defining their attitude 
toward the inpending conflict. Part IV., the 
largest and by far the most important section, 
gives an account of socialist action and opin- 
ion during the war. Germany naturally is con- 
sidered with greatest particularity. Part V. 





* Tue SoctaALists AND THE War. 


By William English Wall- 
ing. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 





takes up the socialist peace policy, and the 
consideration of various alleged socialist 
measures to which the belligerent governments 
have been driven. 

From these five hundred pages bristling 
with fact, opinion, and argument, certain 
salient observations are to be made. 

First, it is plain that Marxism is not synon- 
ymous with Socialism. A group of Marxian 
or “classical” socialists is everywhere con- 
fronted by a group of “ revisionists,” — social- 
ists who believe in a progressive revelation. 
It seems worth while to note this, because 
a commen assumption of the opponents of 
Socialism is that every socialist must hold 
to Marx or, socialistically speaking, be 
damned. Nothing could be more absurd. 
However, it might be remarked that Marx was 
no mean prophet regarding the present war. 
In 1870, three days after Sedan, he wrote: 
“ Whoever is not totally stupefied by the noise 
of the moment, or has no interest in stupefy- 
ing others, must realize that the war of 1870 
bears within its womb the necessity of a war 
with Russia. ..If they [Germany] take 
Alsace-Lorraine, then Russia and France will 
make war on Germany. It is superfluous to 
point out the disastrous results.” 

Second, clear and abundant evidence is pre- 
sented here to prove what is now pretty gener- 
ally admitted: that despite the lapses of 
oceasional groups into jingoism or junkerism 
or Chauvinism, socialists have been both in 
season and out of season —the season of war 
fever —the pioneers and champions of peace. 
On July 30, 1914, at the demonstration of the 
Internationalist Socialist Bureau in Brussels, 
the German delegate Haase said : 

“The Austrian ultimatum was then, in reality, 
an actual provocation for a war both longed for 
and awaited. Servia’s answer was, it is known, 
drawn up in a spirit so moderate that if good 
faith were admissible on the part of the Aus- 
trians, peace would be assured. Austria wanted 
war. But what is so dreadful is the fact that this 
criminal madness ean cover all Europe with blood. 
. . The German proletariat contends that Germany 
ought not to intervene even if Russia should in- 
tervene.” 


What French socialists thought before the 
violation of Belgium is seen in the words of 
the martyred Jaurés on the same occasion: 
“As for ourselves, it is our duty to insist that 
the government speak forcibly enough to Rus- 
sia to make her keep hands off. But if Russia 
unfortunately should not take notice, our duty 
is to say, ‘ We know but one treaty, the treaty 
that binds us to the human race.’” It is not 
difficult to conceive why a Chauvinistie 
France demanded the life of the author of 
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this unpatriotic sentiment. Everywhere one 
ean read the same stubborn story. On August 
1, 1914, after the outbreak of the war against 
Austria, the Servian socialists in Parliament 
refused their support to the government. In 
1911 the sole socialist deputy in the Bulgarian 
Assembly, Sakasoff, cast the only ballot 
_against war. Marx and Engels were not 
pacificists, and practically all socialists believe 
with Bebel in purely defensive war; yet it is 
marvellous how long, in the present world- 
madness, their internationalism kept them 
sane. For instance, Mr. J. Ramsay Macdon- 
ald, Chairman of the Labor Party in England, 
in an article in “The Labor Leader” of 
August 13 iast, “excused Germany’s declara- 
tion of war against Russia and France, and 
put upon England the chief responsibility for 
the war between England and Germany.” 
The best statement of the tragic socialist fail- 
ure, despite everything, to keep out of the 
war, is found in the “Arbeiter Zeitung” rep- 
resenting the Austrian socialists : 

“Tn all countries we Socialists, German, French, 
English, Belgian, Austrian, Servian, have done 
our duty as internationalists, as long as it was 
possible; we warned against the war, and with 
every drop of our blood have sought to hinder it; 
and we tried to make use of every possible chance 
of maintaining peace up to the very last minute. 

“But since Fate has overtaken us and over- 
come us, the proletariat in all countries, which 
formerly did its international duty, now does its 
duty as sons of its people, who risk everything 
in order that the people shall not be conquered, in 
order that its soil will not be delivered to the 
horrors of a defeat. We all suffer wrong; we 
all do right to protect ourselves against it. . . 
But even in this tragic moment we do not forget 
that we are International Social Democrats. Our 
hearts bleed because of the frightful necessity of 
this conflict, but we give to our people and to 
the State what belongs to the people and the 
State.” 

This is clearly meant to apply in justification, 
not of Austrian socialists alone, but of all 
combatants. No franker, braver, or more chari- 
table utterance has been evoked by the war. 

Third, it becomes clear that socialists have 
no stereotyped diagnosis and panacea for war. 
While they believe with Mr. Morris Hillquit 
“that modern wars are mainly caused by the 
industrial competition between nations,” wide 
Variations in emphasis appear. Kautsky, 
“the intellectual leader” of German radical 
socialists, thinks “that there may develop in 

present war a combination of the stronger 
nations which will put an end to the competi- 
tive building of armaments.” Thus war 
would be ended not by Socialism, but by a 
developed capitalism. Otto Bauer attributes 





war squarely to Nationalism, the economic in- 
terests of ali classes. On the other hand the 
majority of the French socialists, including 
Jaurés, announced at Stuttgart in 1907: 
“ Militarism is to be viewed exclusively as the 
arming of the State in order to keep the work- 
ing classes in political and economic subjec- 
tion to the capitalist class.” Needless to say, 
this is also a common view in Russia. 

Fourth, it is demonstrated absolutely that 
the German socialists were not a unit in the 
support of the government at the outbreak of 
the war, and that there is a strong and grow- 
ing opposition in the party to the war’s con- 
tinuance. Geyer of Saxony led a strong 
minority, 37 to 52, against the war budget of 
1913; and the majority voted for it solely 
because it called for a direct tax upon the 
capitalist class, thus coinciding with their 
principles. On December 2, when Karl Lieb- 
knecht was the only member of the Reichstag 
to vote “no” to the second war loan, he was 
not the only socialist to think “no.” Twenty- 
five stood by him in the Party Congress, and 
fourteen of these absented themselves when 
the vote was taken, indicating in the only' 
legitimate socialist manner their dissent to the 
majority. At the voting of the third loan on 
March 20, Ruehle stood with Liebknecht, and 
thirty other party members stayed away. 
“Vorwaerts,” the most powerful organ of 
German Socialism, has never defended the 
Reichstag vote, and has opposed the war up to 
the extreme limit of the censor’s blue pencil. 

Fifth, it is perfectly clear why the majority 
of German socialists support the righteousness 
of the cause of enlightened Germany against 
the encroachments of Russia. 

Sixth, socialists in every belligerent coun- 
try are divided roughly into two groups: de- . 
fenders of the war as defensive, and a minority 
sternly pointing to the same issues they have 
always pointed out,— commercial rivalry and 
militarism. In each country,—-with the ex- 
ception of France, where the completest una- 
nimity against the German invasion exists,— 
certain prominent socialists arraign their own 
government with the same impersonal justice 
that is to be found in neutral countries. 
“ Vorwaerts” in Germany, Messrs. Ramsay 
Macdonald and Keir Hardie and Bernard 
Shaw in England, and Martoff in Russia illus- 
trate this remarkable socialist sanity. 

Seventh, socialists in neutral countries de- 
sire Germany to be successful against despotic 
Russia, but not against democratic England 
and republican France. The Poles, to be sure, 
feel that there is little choice between Russ 
and Pruss. An article in “The American 
Socialist” of January 9, 1915, sums up the 
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American view on this point: “ Whatever the | The government agreed to pay the railroads 
cause of human progress may gain through a | 


| 
| 
| 


punishment of Prussian militarism, it will 
lose a hundredfold through a victory of Rus- 
sian despotism.” Mr. Hillquit is for a draw 


and a return to the status quo, while Mr. Debs, | 


and also evidently Mr. Walling, are strongly | 


opposed to such a no-termination. 


An inter- | 


esting passage from Bebel’s Memoirs reads | 


like an extract from Norman Angell’s thesis 
in “The Great Illusion ”’ : 
defeat in war is rather advantageous than dis- 
advantageous to a people in our unfree condi- 
tion. 
stands opposed to a people arrogant and exact- 


“My view is that | 


“the sum by which the aggregate net receipts 
of the railways for the period during which 
the government is in possession of them, fall 
short of the aggregate net receipts for the 
corresponding period for 1913”; also to guar- 
antee them against any injury they might sus- 
tain, thus providing the railways assurance of 
kindly government aid in making long de- 
ferred improvements. Only the worst enemy 


‘of Socialism would see a real resemblance here. 


However, as Mr. Lloyd-George has pointed 


| out, “the British people are essentially a peo- 


Victories make a government that | 


ing. Defeats compel them to approach the | 


people and win their sympathy.” The back- 


ground is very different from Norman An.- | 


gell’s, but the conclusion is identical; and by 
the same token, diametrically opposed to that 


of Plechanoff, who thinks that a German vic- | 
tory over Russia would mean “an almost | 


indefinite triumph of Russian despotism.” 


Eighth, socialist peace plans have thus far, | 
through mutual distrust and international | 


war divorcements, proved as frustrate as any 
others. Little can or need be said on this 
topic. The end is not yet. 

One further question is of prime interest. 
It has been said by socialist and non-socialist 
press alike that the exigencies of war have 
forced several of the governments engaged to 
adopt socialist measures. Is this true? Yes 
and no. Take two prominent illustrations. 
State Socialism in Germany was undoubtedly 
making rapid progress before the war, through 


graduated inheritance and income taxes and | 


taxes on the unearned increment in land. The 
war chest was filled by a direct tax on capital, 
even amounting to confiscation. To raise the 
immense amounts necessary to pay interest on 


taxes of this sort. This would tend to redis- 
tribute large fortunes, and would really 
amount to Socialism. “ Vorwaerts,” on the 
other hand, stamps as a dangerous illusion the 
tendency to regard government organization 
of industry for war purposes as socialistic. 
Government ownership, as Kautsky points out 
in “Die neue Zeit,” gained by purchase at 
the market price and not by confiscation, has 
no vital resembiance to Socialism. 


Again, it is asserted that the British Gov- | 


ernment, in nationally organizing the rail- 


roads of the United Kingdom at the beginning | Then we mey speck of BM TI iM 
of E.M.IT. or L. M. IL, 


of the war, took a long step toward Socialism. 
In a sense that is true. It was shown how 
easy and natural such a change could be 
effected. But at the core this measure no more 
resembles Socialism than does martial law. 





ple who act on example and experiment rather 
than on argument,” and other peoples are 
pretty much of the same stripe; so if these 
various experiments in nationalization and 
municipalization prove successful, there is 
reason to expect that in the future they will 
become what they are not now,—socialistic. 
THomas PercivAL BEYER. 








RELICS OF THE BRONZE AGE IN GREECE.* 


Mr. H. R. Hall’s “introduction to the 
archeology of prehistoric Greece” is written 
by an assistant in the British Museum, and 
forms one of the volumes in a series of man- 
uals of archeology of different lands. The 
culture which it considers was first brought 
into prominent notice by Schliemann’s finds at 
Mycene. It has been made more fully known 
by later investigations, to some degree in the 
Greek mainland but principally in Crete and 
the Cyclades. No archeological studies have 
produced greater surprises, or forced more 
far-reaching criticism of earlier-held views. 
The culture known as Mycenran in Greece 
proper is Minoan in Crete and Cycladie in 
the smaller islands. The term A®gean of our 


venient general designation. The time period 
covered by it, determined largely by compari- 
son with Egyptian evidence of fixed date, 
seems to have ended about 1200 B.c. and to 
run back to the time of the pyramid builders, 
perhaps about 3000 B.c. As a whole, the cul- 
ture represents the “bronze age,” and is of 


| remarkable beauty and interest and has had a 


great influence. As regards nomenclature, the 
Minoan culture, the full Cretan development, 
is divided into three main divisions — Early, 
Middle, and Late, each of which is subdi- 
vided into three lesser divisions —I., IL, III. 


meaning Early Minoan middle, or Late Mi- 
noan end. The Cycladie culture parallels the 
* ZGkaAN ArcHz#oLocy. An Introduction to the Arche 


ology of Prehistoric Greece. By H. R. Hall, F.S.A. Illus- 
trated in color, ete. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Minoan, and its subdivision gives rise to ex- 
pressions like M.C.I. and L.C.II. Myece- 
nean culture is relatively late, and corresponds 
only to Late Minoan, so its terminology de- 
mands but three expressions, Myc. I., Mye. IL., 
Mye. III. 

Mr. Hall devotes a long early chapter to the 
history of exploration and discovery from 
Schliemann down to the present. Workers 
of many nationalities have been engaged in 
the fascinating pursuit, the most famous being 
Arthur Evans, of England. Americans are 
justly proud of the work done by Harriet Boyd 
(-Hawes), whose excavations at Gournia were 
of high character. A number of Greeks have 
been industrious, and have made valuable con- 
tribution. In following chapters, there is 
presented a detailed study of the archeo- 
logical material unearthed,—stone, metal, 
pottery, towns, houses, palaces, fortresses, tem- 
ples, tombs, decoration, painting, sculpture, 
hieroglyphic system, weights and measures, 
egstume, armor, weapons, tools, ships, and 
domestic animals, being among the more im- 
portant topics considered. We can here make 
but a few comments upon this material. In- 
teresting and characteristic are stone vessels 
of the E.M. and E.C. cultures. Vases and 
lidded boxes are among the forms; graves of 
E.M. III. age at Mochlos “ yielded innumera- 
ble small vases of multicolored stone, steatite, 
marble, and breccia, wrought with the utmost 
skill, and using the actual veins of the stone 
to form a coherent pattern.” Beautiful metal 
work was done in gold, silver, and bronze. 
While the famous gold cups from Vaphio per- 
haps still remain the masterpieces of the 
Hgean goldsmith’s art, lovely specimens 
found at other localities come as close seconds. 
They are wonderfully attractive in their grace 
and beauty of form, and in the boldness and 
delicacy of their repoussé ornamentation. In 
all the art work of this culture, the student 
constantly comes upon charming examples of 
the law of copy — and this often in strangely 
unexpected ways. Thus, the potter of the 
M.M. imitated metal vases in form, and stone 
vessels both in form and color—“ the varie- 
gated hues of the stone vases were imitated 
and polychromy first appeared in the Augean 
ceramic.” Another interesting, and unex- 
pected, exemplification of the law of copy is 
to be seen in steatite vessels upon the surface 
of which the repoussé decoration of gold vases 
8 imitated. ‘In the decoration of metal work, 
Splendid raised designs represent groups of 
men and animals in action, and throw a flood 





of light upon the life of the time. In pottery, 


step by step ; form, decoration, color handling, 
polychromy, show the working out of an exu- 
berant fancy. The representation of sea ani- 
mals in color design is remarkable: “the accu- 
rate observation of the artist shews itself in 
the splendid impressions of octopods, squids 
and nautili, tritons, anemones, seapens and 
shells, amid jagged rocks from which seaweed 
waves, which cover the best vases of this age.” 
Where such mastery was gained in the appli- 
cation of color designs to the surfaces of 
vessels, there is no reason for surprise that 
mural decoration flourished. 

No subject, however, in Agean archeology 
surpasses the written system in interest. This 
was discovered and investigated by Mr. Evans. 
It presents itself as cut on seal-stones and 
seratched or pressed on clay tablets. Two 
periods in the development of the script are 
recognized. The earlier, pictographice char- 
acters, on seal-stones, may date back to 3000 
B.C.; the latest script is from about 1200 B. c. 
Sir Arthur Evans connects the Cretan-Agean 
seript with the Cypriote syllabary, and sug- 
gests that the Phoenician alphabet (with its 
Greek and Latin descendants) owes its origin 
to the Cretan script. While the characters 
have been identified and their evolution has 
been traced, their decipherment has not been 
accomplished. The numeral signs have been 
worked out, but we do not even know whether 
the syllabic characters represent the sounds of 
an Aryan or a non-Aryan language. 

It must be evident from what we have said 
that the matter of Mr. Hall’s book is of ex- 
traordinary interest; unfortunately his pre- 
sentation of it is dry and heavy. The book is 
amply and beautifully illustrated. In closing 
his work, the author presents a brief summary 
of conclusions. Crete was the centre of Agean 
culture, and its whole history is to be traced 
there. To a remarkable degree it underwent 
an independent and individual development. 
From Crete, it passed into Greece, gaining a 
foothold in the Peloponnese and spreading out 
from there as a new centre. Crete itself prob- 
ably received population and the beginnings 
of its art from Africa—the Nile valley,— 
and always remained to some degree in touch 
with Egypt. “The ASgean culture was a 
maritime one, the civilization of a sailor- 
people of the islands, and its progress was 
rendered possible only by the sea. By the 
sea it lived, and when a stronger people com- 
ing from the North, and bringing with it the 
use of iron, dispossessed the A®geans of the 
exclusive control of the seaways their power 
collapsed, and with it the great civilization of 


the culture finds remarkable expression: the _ which we have described the remains.” 


art can be traced in its whole development, | 


FREDERICK STARR. 
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AN AMERICAN DRAMA OF THE 18TH 
CENTURY.* 

“Ponteach, or The Savages of America,” 
often described as the first tragedy written by 
an American on an American subject, has 
hitherto been available only in the original 


London edition of 1766, of which but five | 


copies are known to be in existence. By re- 
printing the play with an introduction, a bib- 
liography, and an elaborate biography of the 
author, the Caxton Club of Chicago has ren- 


ture, ever though the chief interest of the 
editor, Mr. Allan Nevins, is evidently in his- 
torical rather than in literary questions. The 
attractive appearance of the volume is highly 
creditable to its sponsors. 

Colonel Robert Rogers, the author of the 
play, was born in Methuen on the Massachu- 
setts frontier in 1731. As a mere boy he saw 
service in Indian conflicts, and while still a 
young man became a noted leader of rangers 
in the French and Indian wars. In 1760 he 
was appointed to receive the submission of the 
French posts on the Great Lakes, and it was 
on his journey westward for this purpose that 
he first met Chief Pontiac. His fame by this 
time was such that the next year he was 
hastily summoned, only six days after his mar- 
riage, to take part in the campaign against 
the Cherokees in the Carolinas. Two years 
later, on the re-opening of hostilities in the 
North, he fought against Pontiac at Detroit. 
In 1765 he went to England, where his two 
prose works, the Journals and the “ Concise 
Account of North America,” were published. 
“Ponteach” followed early in 1766. He re- 
turned to America as governor of Mackinac, 
and in the administration of this post became 
engaged in controversies with Sir William 
Johnson. Later he went to England to plead 
his cause, possibly served a few months in 
Algiers, and returned to America to take a 
slight part, on the British side, in the Revolu- 
tion. The later-years of his life were spent 
obscurely as a half-pay colonel in London, 
where he died in 1795. 

The private character of this picturesque 
soldier is of little concern to the student of 
his tragedy; yet the casual reader cf Mr. 
Nevins’s portrayal may be tempted to protest 
against what seems a tendency to use the 
blackest possible colors. The biographer’s 
habitual treatment of motives may be seen 
from the following quotations chosen almost 
at random: “In the Browne home, Rogers 
met and fell in love with the youngest daugh- 

* PonTEACH, on THe SAVAGES OF AMERICA. 


A Tragedy by 
Robert Rogers. With an Introduction and ——— 
Author, by Allan Nevins. Chicago: The Caxton 














ter, Elizabeth, a beautiful girl of nineteen, 
and into this domestic cirele he determined to 
push himself. Apart from all reasons of sen- 
timent, he could have taken no step more 
advantageous” (p. 74); “ Certificates of his 
usefulness and bravery he secured from al- 
most every considerable American leader 
during the Seven Years War,—Ambherst, 
Abercrombie, Howe, Moncton, Webb, Lou- 
doun, Eglinton, and others; some of them, 
delivered with an alacrity strongly suggestive 


: f jeal f Gage and Johnson, added warm 
dered a service to students of American litera- of jealousy of Gag 


personal recommendations to the more per- 
functory testimonials ” (pp. 147-8). That the 
dashing young ranger who had fallen in love 
with a beautiful girl married her only to push 
himself into the family of a Portsmouth 


| clergyman, or that the most distinguished 


generals in America were guilty of praising 
Rogers only to warm a grudge against some 
one else seem gratuitous assumptions. There 
is no doubt that Rogers had, probably in high 
degree, the improvidence and the personal 
vices often developed by the frontiersman and 
the soldier. But it is difficult to see how a 
man completely sunk in dissipation could 
have attained the self-culture which Rogers 
shows; or how so despicable a character as 
Mr. Nevins pictures could have held for years 
the respect and friendship of Indians, traders, 
army officers, and leaders of the British gov- 
ernment. 

The authorship of “Ponteach” has at 
times seemed open to some doubt, partly be- 
cause the Indians are portrayed in a way 
hardly to be expected of a frontier fighter; 
partly, perhaps, because the copy most readily 
accessible to scholars, that in the British 
Museum, contains an early manuscript entry 
ascribing it to “Richd. Rogers.” All such 
doubts, so far as they concern the main re- 
sponsibility for the work, Mr. Nevins seems 
effectively to have set at rest. He points out 
that the estimate of Indian character in the 
appendix to the “ Concise Account” is essen- 
tially that which pervades the play. He also 
quotes from a writer in ‘‘ The Critical Review ” 
who in discussing the “Concise Account” 
said: “The picture exhibited of the Emperor 
Pontiae is novel and interesting, and would 
appear to vast advantage in the hands of a 
great dramatic genius.” It was some four 
months after this hint that “ Ponteach” was 
issued by John Millan, who had published 
Rogers’s other works; and although its au- 
thorship was never acknowledged, it was 
almost universally ascribed by the London 
critics to Rogers. 

As a work of literary art “Ponteach” is 
negligible. As Mr. Nevins remarks, it is un- 
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likely that Rogers had attended a stage per- 
formance before he reached London, and he 
had probably read few plays. The plot— as 
distinguished from the setting—is weak and 
conventional. The form is a rude blank 
verse, with occasional rhymed passages. An 
amusing indication of the author’s provincial 
pronunciation is perhaps found in what looks 
like an attempt to rhyme “ home” and “ gun” 
(Act. I. Se. I1.). The diction is often collo- 
quial to an extent that was more troublesome 
to the London critics of 1766 than it is to us. 
Yet different passages of the play,—in par- 
ticular, different Indian speeches,— vary so 
much in tone as to suggest the possibility of a 
double authorship. The first act is the rough- 
est and most direct. In Act I., Se. III. occurs 
the following dialogue between Ponteach and 
the English Commander : 
“ Ponteach. Well, Mr. Colonel Cockum, what d’ 
they call you? 
You give no Answer yet to my Complaint; 
Your Men give my Men always too much Rum, 
Then trade and cheat ’em. What! d’ye think this 
right ? 
“Cockum. Tush! Silence! 
cursed Nonsense; 
I’ve heard enough of it; what is it to me? 
“ Ponteach. What! you a Colonel, and not 
command your Men? 
Let ev’ry one be a Rogue that has a Mind to’t. 
“Cockum. Why, curse your Men, I suppose 
they wanted Rum; ~ 
They'll rarely be content, I know, without it. 
“Ponteach. What then? If Indians are such 
Fools, I think 
White Men like you should stop and teach them 
better. 


hold your noisy 


“Cockum. You may be d——4d, and all your 
Frenchmen too. 

“ Ponteach. Be d——d! what’s that? I donot 
understand.” 


In contrast to this is the absurd discourse of 
bo og maiden to her lover in Act III., 


“The Earth itself is sometimes known to shake, 
And the bright Sun by Clouds is oft conceal’d, 
And gloomy Night sueceeds the Smiles of Day— 
So Beauty oft by foulest Faults is veil’d, 

And after one short Blaze admir’d no more, 
Loses its Lustre, drops its sparkling Charms, 
The Lover sickens, and his Passion dies. 

Nay worse, he hates what he so doted on. 

Time only proves the Truth of Worth and Love, 
The one may be a cheat, the other change, 

And Fears, and Jealousies, and mortal Hate, 
Succeed the Sunshine of the warmest Passion.” 


A speech like that just quoted may have been 
com posed with the aid of some hack writer, or, 
% Mr. Nevins suggests, of Rogers’s secretary, 





Nathaniel Potter; but the pictures of fron- 
tier life and the portrayal of Indian character 
are clearly Rogers’s own. 

There is room for a study of the treatment 
of the Indian in literature which shall con- 
sider how far the interpretation of aboriginal 
character has been determined by the tem- 
perament and the social philosophy of indi- 
vidual writers. In the preparation of such a 
study “Ponteach” will be a valuable docu- 
ment. From the earliest times there have 
been two extreme opinions —that the “noble 
red man” was in his native state possessed of 
every essential virtue, and that “the only 
good Indian is a dead Indian.” Neither of 
these views has been confined either to the 
frontiersmen who knew the Indian intimately, 
or to the city-dwelling disciples of Rousseau. 
Colonel Rogers was a man whose life from 
early boyhood had been spent in fighting 
Indians, yet who felt that they were essen- 
tially noble, and that they had been the vic- 
tims of cruelty and fraud. In his play the 
French priest is licentious, the British traders 
are cheats, the hunters are murderers, the 
military officers Cockum and Frisk are super- 
cilious and insulting, and the governors, 
Sharp, Gripe, and Catchum, are all that their 
names imply. Of the Indians, Philip is a 
villain; but the others, though showing hu- 
man weaknesses, command our sympathy, and 
Ponteach is really noble. Rogers undoubtedly 
believed that the French plan of mingling on 
terms of equality with the Indians was better 
than the English show of authority and supe- 
riority, but he wrote in no sense as a propa- 
gandist. He seems to have interpreted the 
Indians in the light of his own temperament; 
and if he did, his work is a commentary both 
on the Indian character and on his own. 

As Colonel Rogers was far more important 
as ranger and frontiersman than as author, it 
would be unfair to blame Mr. Nevins for mak- 
ing his biographical sketch an _ historical 
rather than a literary monograph. Yet it may 
be pointed out that he has not traced so far 
as he might parallelisms between the play and 
Rogers’s prose works; and that he has left for 
later students the tasks of searching for the 
models that the author used in preparing his 
plot, and of comparing his treatment of the 
Indians with that of other English writers of 
the hour. Anyone who is but slightly famil- 
iar with English magazines in the decade in 
which “ Ponteach” appeared has noticed how 
much space is given to American matters, 
including those which concerned the Indians. 
The fact that “ Ponteach ” itself seemed worth 
the attention if not the approbation of Lon- 
doners is shown in the fact that “ The Gentle- 
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man’s Magazine” for February, 1766, places 
it first in the list of “ Books Published,” and 
gives it as much space as is given to the other 
twenty-one titles of the month combined. 


Wituum B. Cairns. 








THE NEW SPIRIT IN AMERICAN POLITICS.* 


To the many extant interpretations of pro- 
gressivism in contemporary American politics 
— President Wilson’s “The New Freedom,” 
Mr. Weyl’s “ The New Democracy,” and Mr. 
Croly’s “Progressive Democracy,” to men- 
tion but three—has lately been added Mr. 
Benjamin P. De Witt’s “The Progressive 
Movement.” 
thetically, but with a due measure of re- 
straint; and he fixes the scope of his subject 
broadly and sanely. He very truly says that 
so much attention has been given to the rise 
and development of the Progressive party in 
the United States that there has been a ten- 
deney to overlook the larger and more funda- 
mental movement of which it is a part—a 
movement which had struck its roots far back 
in the past and had assumed formidable pro- 
portions before the campaign of 1912 began. 

“Th progressive movement is broader than the 
Progressive party and, in fact, than any single 
party. It is the embodiment and expression of 
fundamental measures and principles of reform 
that have been advocated for many years by all 
political parties. Although differences in name, 
in the specific reforms advocated, and in the 
emphasis placed upon them, have obscured the 
identity of the movement, the underlying purposes 
and ideals of the progressive elements of all 
parties for the past quarter of a century have 
been essentially the same. To make clear this uni- 
versal character of the progressive movement is 
one of the objects for which this book has been 
written.” 

The common substratum of progressivism 
in all political parties is declared by Mr. 
De Witt to consist in three main tendencies: 
(1) insistence by the better element that 
special, minority, and corrupt influence in 
government — national, state, and city — be 
removed; (2) the demand that the structure 
or machinery of government, which hitherto 
has been admirably adapted to control of the 
few, be so modified that it will be more diffi- 


cult for the few, and easier for the many, to | 


control; and (3) the rapidly growing convic- 


ent are too restricted and that they must be 
inereased and extended to relieve social and 


- * Tue Procresstve Movement. A Non-partisan, Compre- 
hensive Discussion of Current Tendencies in American 
Lb my By Benjamin P. De Witt. New York: The Mac- 
mi n oO. 





| and analytical. 


Mr. De Witt writes sympa- | 





economic distress. These three tendencies, 
with varying emphasis, are seen to-day in the 
platform and programme of every political 
party; they are manifested in the political 
changes and reforms that are advocated and 
made in the nation, the states, and the cities; 
and, because of their universality and defi- 
niteness, they may be said to constitute the 
real progressive movement. 

Mr. De Witt’s method is both historical 
Following a chapter devoted 
to the meaning and general aspects of the 
history of the progressive movement, he 
writes at some length of the movement in 
each of the five principal parties of the pres- 
ent day, that is, the Democratic, the Repub- 
liean, the Progressive, the Socialist, and the 
Prohibitionist. Thereupon he turns to the 
development and the achievements of pro- 
gressivism in the nation, in the states, and in 
the municipalities. It is these later portions 
of the book that are most valuable. The 
earlier chapters comprise only rapid sketches 
of recent and familiar party history. The 
later ones, however, summarize in a helpful 
manner recent triumphs of progressive prin- 
ciples and characterize pending problems in- 
volving the application of progressive ideas. 

We are told that the progressive movement 
is not so far advanced in the nation as it is in 
the states, and that therefore so far as the 
nation is concerned emphasis must be placed 
primarily upon the preliminary steps of gov- 
ernment and corporation control, while in the 
states these matters are becoming more and 
more incidental to the extension of the fune- 
tions of government to afford social, economic, 
and industrial relief. In the city, while the 
broader phases of the movement are the same 
as in the states, there are some differences of 
emphasis. In the first place, the city must 
be made free from the domination of the 
state legislature — must, in other words, have 
municipal home rule. In the second place, 
the city must adopt that form of charter that 
will afford to its voters the largest oppor- 
tunity for direct and effective participation 
in municipal affairs. Furthermore, the gov- 
ernment of the city must be put upon a 
business basis, with much stress upon efficient 
and economical organization and methods. 
Finally, the functions of city government 
must be extended to promote the welfare and 


_ comfort of the inhabitants so far as is com- 
tion that the functions of government at pres- | 


patible with free government and democratic 
institutions. The municipal programme out- 
lined in the closing chapters is attractive, and 


_ considerable portions of it are being carried 


into execution to-day in many cities. 
Freperic Austin Occ. 
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RECENT FICTION.* 


Mr. Churehill has the lecture habit in an 
aggravated form, and it is seriously impair- 
ing his function as a novelist in any artistic 
sense. Probably he will not be much stirred 
by this criticism, for when a man thinks that 
he sees a gigantic evil, and feeis that he has 
a mission to expose and overthrow it, he is 
apt to be somewhat reckless of the means 
employed. If he happens to be a popular 
novelist, he will unhesitatingly jettison the 
equipment which makes for lasting literary 
achievement, and ram the object of his attack 
at the risk of sinking his own craft. Mr. 
Churchill clearly believes that he has such a 
mission, and employs all his persuasiveness 
to impress his readers with its importance. 
In “The Inside of the Cup,” his attack was 
upon the hypocrisy which makes of religion 
a crust without substance; in “A Far Coun- 
try,” his artillery is aimed at the methods of 
“big business” in the modern American 
world. We do not say that he has lost all 
sense of the artistic demands made upon him 
as a novelist, but he has distinctly subordi- 
nated them to the purpose of preaching an 
effective sermon. Of his earnestness there 
ean be no doubt, and he does not scold his 
fellow-men for their lack of vision in the 
monotonous manner of Mr. H. G. Wells, but 
he makes himself wearisome by excess of 
argument, and he distorts the facts of life by 
excess of emphasis. There are, heaven knows, 
evils enough in the business world of to-day, 
and the moralist, even if he be a writer of 
fiction, is justified in making them his target, 
but the rapier of indirection and suggestion 
is far more likely to reach their vitals than 
the bludgeon,—the sling and the “five smooth 
stones” than the “weaver’s beam.” Briefly, 
“A Far Country” is the autobiography of 
Hugh Paret, son of a lawyer of the old school 
of high ethical standards, and himself a law- 
yer of the new school which promotes cor- 
porations, grabs franchises, and corrupts 
courts and legislatures. He believes in the 
new business gospel of efficiency, and is per- 
suaded that the small group of financiers to 
which he belongs is the group best fitted for 
leadership and for mastery of the political 
and industrial life of the nation. Actual con- 
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temporary history will no doubt supply chap- 
ter and verse for every one of the nefarious 
activities whereby Paret acquires wealth and 
commanding influence, but the men of his 
type illustrate only one aspect — albeit a sin- 
ister one—of the American business life of 
to-day. It is well that this aspect of life 
should be exposed in all its vicious ugliness, 
but it is not well that these methods should 
be presented as universally prevailing. The 
pointing of Mr. Churchill’s moral is a con- 
tinuous process. Even in Paret’s most suc- 
cessful hours, he has stirrings of a better 
nature that make him uncomfortable, and in 
the end, through the influence of the radical 
agitator Krebs, who has antagonized him 
throughout his career, he experiences a revul- 
sion of feeling in which the bitter truth is 
brought home to him that his success has been 
but as dust and ashes in the mouth. He real- 
izes the meaning of the old text about the 
futility of gaining the whole world if a man 
thereby loses his own soul, and tardily sets 
about the recovery of his soul before it is lost 
forever. Two women are intimately asso- 
ciated with his fortunes—the one whom he 
marries only to become estranged from her, 
and the one for whom he entertains a guilty 
passion without being dragged beyond the 
verge of the precipice. The necessity for 
renunciation, caused by this woman’s native 
strength of character, becomes the instru- 
ment of his conversion, and turns his groping 
steps backward from the “far country” in 
which his manhood life has been spent, bring- 
ing him once more within sight of a region 
of simpler and saner ideals. This study of 
an erring soul, perplexed in the extreme by 
the amazing discovery that worldly success 
does not bring spiritual satisfaction, makes a 
strong appeal to our sympathies, despite its 
many desert tracts of self-analysis, despite 
the encumbrance of a mass of insignificant 
detail, and despite the handicap of a literary 
style that rarely has the note of distinction, 
and has stodginess for its chief characteristic. 

The type of whimsical humor which makes 
an intellectual appeal is the salient character- 
istic of Mr. Locke’s later work, and is once 
more exemplified in “Jaffery.” It enables 
him to invest an exotic character with human 
interest, and to lend probability to a situation 
which the logical mind would be forced to 
reject as beyond the pale of possibility. Both 
these audacious feats are here accomplished, 
the one in the case of the Albanian heroine 
Liosha, and the other in the success (for a 
time) of Jaffery’s device for sparing the feel- 
ings of the woman he adores by covering up 
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the fraudulent literary career of her deceased 
husband. Adrian Boldero finds among the 


possessions of a dead comrade the manuscript | 
This he publishes under 


of a complete novel. 
his own name, thereby gaining both fame and 
wealth. 


| 


He also gains Doria, who marries | 


him, worships him as a genius, and envelopes | 
| suffering little human thing, alien to his 
ises his publishers a second novel, but is | 


him in an atmosphere of incense. He prom- 
utterly incapable of writing it, and wears his 
life out (aided by many potations) in the 
effort to perform his impossible task. His 
widow believes that he has finished this sec- 
ond work, and it lies with Jaffery to safe- 
guard her delusion. Thereupon he writes the 
novel himself, gives it to the publishers as 
Boldero’s work, and it repeats the success of 
the first production. It is true that the pub- 
lie is puzzled by the new theme and the new 
style, but no doubt is cast upon the authen- 
ticity of the authorship. Such a thing is, of 
course, frankly impossible, for Jaffery is a 
burly, explosive, Rabelaisian person, having 
not a single intellectual trait in common with 
Boldero, but Mr. Locke almost makes the 
reader accept it. Of course Doria has to dis- 
cover the double imposition, and her clay idol 
has to come down from his pedestal. Mean- 
while, Jaffery discovers that his true mate is 
Liosha, and that his love for Doria has been 
a delusion. Doria deserves nothing better 
than this, for she is a very silly, selfish, and 
parasitical young woman, and one feels like 
shaking Jaffery for his dog-like attendance 
upon her footsteps. As for Liosha, she is 
indescribable at any less length than the 
novel itself. Born of Albanian parents in the 
Chicago stock yards, her later years of life 
among her ancestral mountains have not 
obliterated the Chicago idiom from her 
speech. When Jaffery, who is a war corre- 
spondent in the Balkans, comes into her life, 
she is the wife (and soon thereafter the 
widow) of one of his fellow-journalists. She 
is left in Jaffery’s charge, and he brings her 
to England. The people who attempt to civi- 
lize her she characterizes as “damn fools,” 
she is disposed to stick a knife into any one 
who crosses her will, and her manners are, to 
say the least, primitive. These traits, added 
to her Amazonian frame, make her a terror 
in more senses than one, and we are led to 
regard her as a comic diversion rather than 
as a serious heroine of romance. But Mr. 
Locke has made up his mind that we shall 
take her seriously, and in the end almost 
makes us accept her as the life companion 
predestined for Jaffery. The unblushing 
sophistication with which Jaffery’s relations 
with Doria and Liosha are set forth may be 





seen in the following quotation: “He imag- 
ined himself to be in love with a moonbeam. 
And the moonbeam shot like a glamorous, 
enchanted sword between him and Liosha, 
and kept them apart until the moment of 
dazed revelation, when he saw that the moon- 
beam was merely a pale, earnest, anxious, 


every instinct, a firmament away, in every 
vital essential, from the goddess of his idola- 
try.” It will be seen from the preceding 
remarks that “Jaffery” is to be read with 
an undercurrent of subconscious protest 
against the tricks of the author’s invention; 
but for all that, the story is no less capti- 
vating than its predecessors, and we would 
not for anything have missed our acquain- 
tance with either Jaffery or his Albanian 
charge. 

The six hundred pages of “Empty Pock- 
ets,” by Mr. Rupert Hughes, may be recom- 
mended as providing ideal entertainment for 
the vacation leisure of any reader who wishes 
to avoid the strenuous, yet who demands 
tense and sustained interest of his fiction. 
Something is happening all the time in these 
pages, and their manifold incidents are 
woven into a fabric of close texture which 
never allows the pattern of the plot to escape 
the eye. There is also much lively humor of 
the journalistic sort which works its effects 
by unanticipated similitudes and quaint tricks 
of expression. The story is concerned with a 
murder mystery, and the first fifty pages 
supply the stage-setting and the climax. 
Then the author steps a year backward, and 
proceeds to pick up the threads of the com- 
plication, and to show us exactly how it came 
about that the body of Perry Merrithew, New 
York clubman and rake, was found one 
morning in the summer of 1914, upon the 
roof of a tenement building in the slums of 
the East Side, his skull fractured, and his 
fists tightly clenching the strands of copper- 
colored hair which some woman had cut away 
for the purpose of freeing herself. After 
some five hundred pages of narration, we are 
brought to the point at which the story began, 
and thence proceed swiftly to the close, to 
learn that Merrithew had really died of 
apoplexy at the very moment of an attempted 
outrage upon the woman, and that she had 
been guilty of no other crime than self- 
defence against his attack. This is a com- 
forting revelation, for the heroine. the daugh- 
ter of one of New York’s wealthiest families, 
is a very charming girl, and her indiscretions 
are really of the most innocent and warm- 
hearted description. During the narrative, 
four or five other red-haired girls are drawn 
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across the trail, and we are kept until near 
the end from getting on the right scent. 
When we learn that it was really Muriel who 
was Merrithew’s companion on that midnight 
excursion into the slums, we receive a severe 
shock, for it is not until after that revelation 
that we are led to abandon the pre-conceived 
theory of murder for the explanation that 
rehabilitates the heroine and shows Merri- 
thew to have got no more than his deserts. 
Two aspects of metropolitan life alternate in 
claiming our interest. There is the pleasure- 
seeking aspect of the dinner-dance and the 
amusement resort, and there is the grim and 
sordid aspect of the underworld of poverty 
and vice and crime. Perhaps the most excit- 
ing episode is the kidnapping of Muriel by, a 
gang of bandits, and the breathless taxicab 
race from the Bowery to the Bronx in which 
she is finally rescued by the pursuers. It all 
seems to have been transferred bodily from a 
film-melodrama to the pages of a book. Mr. 
Hughes is minutely realistic in both descrip- 
tion and dialogue, and his East Side types, 
in particular, are done to the life. We must 
hasten to add, however, that his characteriza- 
tions are purely external; of character- 
portrayal in the deeper sense, he does not 
give us a single instance, and his figures are 
no more life-like than the marionettes in a 
puppet-booth. He manifests, moreover, a 
cynical temper that is anything but whole- 
some, and his efforts to swing the satirical 
lash over the back of society are amusingly 
ineffective. But he has told a good story, in 
spite of its over-sophistication, and its read- 
ers will regret that it is too long to be read 
at a single stretch. 

A Catholic home for aged paupers provides 
the setting for Miss Florence Olmstead’s “A 
Cloistered Romance.” It is situated, we 
faney, somewhere in rural New England, al- 
though that is a detail which does not greatly 
matter. The mother superior and the sisters 
are mostly of French extraction. One day 
the community mule Goliath, driven by one 
Samuel, who earns his keep by the perform- 
ance of such services for the sisterhood, gets 
out of hand, greatly to the peril of the sisters 
who occupy the wagon. At this critical mo- 
ment, a young man, who happens to be a 
popular novelist strolling along the country- 
side, springs to the rescue, and checks Goliath 
in his mad career, but is himself run over by 
the wagon and seriously injured. He is 
thereupon taken into the home, and given the 
attention his case requires. Now it so hap- 
pens that Miss Alethea Lawrence, a young 
Woman of wealth and social standing, is a 
frequent visitor to the home, and its benefac- 





tress in many small ways, reading to the in- 
valids, and bringing them delicate things to 
eat. She is a very charming young woman, 
and when David Paget becomes the subject 
of her ministrations, he decides to play the 
game, and allow her to believe him as the 
others, a penniless dependant upon the 
sisters’ charity. Thus begins the “ cloistered 
romance” of Miss Olmstead’s devising. How 
it ends is another matter, and one not difficult 
to imagine. David lingers in the home rather 
longer than is strictly necessary for his phy- 
sical needs, and when he takes a reluctant 
departure, reveals himself in ‘his true colors 
by bestowing upon the institution a generous 
cheque for the building of the much-needed 
addition. The narrative is one of “ humors” 
rather than of plot, and includes several char- 
acters who are an unfailing source of delight 
—the bibulous and philosophical Samuel, the 
grouchy Mr. Shultz, the suspicious and gos- 
sipping Mary Giffin with her passion for 
chocolate crackers, the austere but very hu- 
man mother superior who will do anything 
for the sake of her pet cat Hafiz, and the 
efficient and sympathetic Sister Gertrude. 
Even Goliath provides a character-study of 
deep mulish interest. Aside from the artifice 
of the main complication, the story has all 
the naturalness of a transcript from real 
daily life, and the by-play of dialogue is 
inimitable. A brief example, with Mary 
Giffin in the foreground, may be given: 

“*T had my day, Mr. Paget,’ she said proudly, 
‘an’ she ain’t nothin’ to the handsomeness of me.’ 

‘I guess you must have been good-looking, 
Mary,’ he admitted. 

‘I was a corker!’ said Mary. ‘And think o’ me 
takin’ up with John Giffin, an’ him dyin’ without 
so much as a nickel’s worth of insurance! I could 
er had Meggs’s father, an’ that would er meant an 
interest in the store.’ 

‘Ts that all you think about, Mary?’ 

‘It comes to that sooner or later,’ said Mary, 
‘an’ the sooner the better. If I’d a-thought about 
featherin’ my nest, like some, I wouldn’t be settin’ 
in a Catholic home to-day. My people was hard- 
shell Baptis’ long before anybody ever heard about 
Catholies.’ 

‘You needn’t to look for no partie’lar luck in 
makin’ wealthy connections. It don’t come to the 
poor, she added by way of warning.” 


This novel seems to be rather dull at the out- 
set, but its insinuating charm gains upon the 
reader, and holds his interest more deeply 
with every added chapter. The freshness of 
its thematic material, and the knowledge of 
human nature which it displays at every 
point, added to its genuine humor, show us 
once more how the most commonplace of sub- 
jects may supply the artist with all that he 
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needs in the way of objective stimulus. The 
creative instinct will do the rest, as it notably 
does in the present instance. 


“Along came Ruth,” and her appearance | 


| 


| 


in the town of Freeport (Illinois?) had the | 


effect of a moral bombshell. 
Freeport girl some ten years earlier, and had 
scandalized the community by running away 
with a married man, whose wife inconsid- 
erately refused to divorce him for Ruth’s 
benefit. 


Ruth had been a | 


| tion to that of real life. 


She returns because of her father’s | 


mortal illness, and her family and former | 
associates make things very uncomfortable | 


for her. This is the story of Miss Susan 


terms are unfeeling pharisees. This is the 


world agreement for perpetual peace is made 
in consequence. The chief scenes are in Ber- 
lin, where the inventor “ cheeks” the German 
Emperor to his heart’s content, and thwarts. 
the efforts of the enraged General Staff to 
compass his destruction and capture his air- 
ship. The science of the story is childishly 
unconvincing, and its language bears no rela- 
A most disgusting 
injection of American slang into the closing 
chapters makes them even more intolerable 
than their predecessors. This book is dis- 
tinctly an example of how not to do the sort 


_ of thing that Mr. Wells does so effectively. 
Glaspeli’s “ Fidelity,” a title which expresses | 
Ruth’s persistent belief that she has done | 
nothing essentially wrong, and that all the | 
people who refuse to take her back on the old | 


plain unsophisticated statement of the moral | 


situation presented by the novel. 


As Miss | 


Glaspell puts it, Ruth is a noble creature, | 
deeply misunderstood, and a victim of pro- | 
vineial cant and hypocrisy. By every device | 


of indirection and insinuation, this view is 
thrust upon us, and the woman’s sin is 
glossed over. It seems to us a very unwhole- 
some story, and it is an amazingly dull one, 
made so by its interminable passages of 
analysis and introspection. We are spared 
nothing of what goes on in the minds of all 
these commonplace people, and chapter after 
chapter is *~ :. out of their uninteresting 
reficc|.vus and mutual reactions. When Ruth 
returns to her paramour, she finds that his 





love has grown cold, and when the news comes | 


of the divorce tardily consented to by the 
wronged wife, she rejects his offer to legalize 
her status, and deserts him to shape a new 
life for herself. So confused a study of moral 
values is not often met with, even in these 
days of “advanced” thought and chatter 
about “the rights of the soul.” 

Our only war novel for this month is a 
erude and amateurish performance styled 
“L. P. M.,” by Mr. J. Stewart Barney. This 
enigmatic title turns out to stand for “ Little 
Peace Maker,” which is the invention of a 
philanthropic American millionaire. This 
person, whose name is Edestone, has discov- 
ered how to free objects from the force of 
gravity, leaving mass and momentum un- 





affected. This is accomplished by means of a | 


“ deioniser.” and cary i 
a ae ee ee | Life-Builders” (Harper), and none but her here 


with six-foot steel plates and the dimensions 
of an ocean liner. Being impervious to at- 
tack, this monster can hover close to the 
earth, and rain destruction upon cities and 
fleets. Its effectiveness is such that it soon 
brings the warring powers to terms, and a 
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NOTES ON NEW NOVELS. 


Mr. J. D. Beresford completes his trilogy con- 
taining the life history of Jacob Stahl with the: 
most satisfactory volume of the three, “ The Invisi- 
ble Event” (Doran). The work has to do with a 
highly unusual situation. Continuing the narra- 
tive where it left off in “A Candidate for Truth,” 
it opens with the expressed willingness of a clergy- 
man’s daughter to live with Jacob without the 
blessing of either church or law. Yet the young 
woman feels the injury done her conscience, until. 
the months bring Jacob slowly earned success as a 
writer, when her view of freedom becomes more 
assured than his own. Desire for children and the 
need for doing them justice follow on the death of 
Jacob’s wife, and the marriage ceremony takes 
place,— not for conscience’ sake or as a concession 
to the conventions, but solely on the children’s 
account. It is a novel of the best sort. 


Mrs. Ada Woodruff Anderson’s “The Rim of 
the Desert” (Little, Brown & Co.) gains its title 
from a plot of ground in the mountains on whieh 
a spring enables irrigation to produce astonishing 
results. The hero is in the service of the United’ 
States Geological Survey, and has long been on: 
duty in Alaska, where he forms a noble friend- 
ship. Unable to save his friend’s life, he conceives: 
what seems to be a just resentment against his 
friend’s widow; though he carries out the former’s: 
wishes regarding the desert land on the widow's 
behalf. Chance throws them together without his: 
being aware of her identity. An admirable love 
story follows, with the needs of Alaska, the found- 
ing of a thriving western city, and much more ir 
the background. The transfer of one’s sympathies 
from the friend to the friend’s widow is excel- 
lently managed. 

An atmosphere of vulgar wealth surrounds 
every character in Mrs. Elizabeth Dejeans’s “ The 


and heroine, with an unmarried painter, escape 
from its insidious influences. A multi-millionaire’s 


| ambitions foree his daughter into a preposterous 


marriage, from which she flees to seek an inde- 
pendent livelihood in New York. One wishes her 
success were gained without her unsympathetic 
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father’s aid, however much the practical impossi- 
bility of this is recognized. One wishes, too, that 
the end could have been reached without a tragedy, 
though no alternative suggests itself. The book 
has merit, and is a clear statement of contempo- 
rary problems of conscience. 


The recent unfortunate taking-off of the Rev. 
Frank N. Westeott lends an added interest to his 
first book, “ Hepsey Burke” (H. K. Fly Co.). 
As the work of a brother of the author of “ David 
Harum,” the novel invites comparison with that 
famous story; but their only similarity lies in the 
fact that both deal with homely folk in homely 
situations,— one with a shrewd but kindly man, 
the other with a charitably disposed and energetic 
widow. The latter becomes a voluntary assistant 
to a young Episcopalian clergyman and his bride, 
who take a small parish and carry on their work 
under circumstances which but for Hepsey might 
have been disheartening. The book is pleasant 
reading, often productive of hearty laughter, and 
leaves a regret that its author has not been spared 
for further work. 


After the United States has been invaded and 
almost reduced to subjection, in Mr. J. U. Giesy’s 
“All for His Country” (Macaulay), a marvellous 
airship is brought into being, by which the enemy 
is routed. This airship depends for its flight upon 
what may be termed “ negative gravity,” a screen 
of radium shutting off the attraction toward the 
earth’s surface, whereupon it rises by centrifugal 
motion. This is not only unsatisfactory as physics, 
but the same idea, minus the radium, was used in 
& magazine story not many years ago. The book 
is highly sensational, and is not likely to help us 
solve our difficulties with Japan. 


Mrs. Juliet Wilbor Tompkins’s “ Diantha” 
(Century Co.) is a Cinderella story, in which the 
unbeautiful twin, disciplined to give up every- 
thing to her lovely and selfish sister, is brought to 
an even greater beauty through the curative power 
of a surgical operation, so that she comes to her 
heritage lovely both in soul and body. That seems 
an ideal combination — so much so that the lover 
who comes a-wooing before the transformation 
seems not quite good enough for her afterward, 
so far as the reader is concerned. 

Mr. H. H. Knibbs’s hero, who lends his name 
to the story called “ Sundown Slim” (Houghton), 
begins as a rather worthless and cowardly tramp 
in the cattle country, and ends as a useful member 
of society. Though the stress of the narrative is 
on the exciting events which ensue upon open 
warfare between cattle and sheep men, the devel- 
opment of the man’s character is really the impor- 
tant thing. There is genuine humor in the story. 


Australian life in the upper middle class is the 
background of Mrs. Doris Egerton Jones’s “ Time 
0°’ Day” (Jacobs). The title is taken from the 
heroine’s name, Thyme O’Dea, and the story is 
told by her to her great-grandchildren in posse. 
One hopes the author is mistaken in regarding her 

ine as typical of social life on the other side 
t the globe, yet she is evidently in love with the 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


The European war has brought 
into general notice certain neg- 
lected books which now appear 
im the light of subsequent events to have been 
singularly clairvoyant. The late Professor 
Cramb’s eloquent lectures afford the best- 
known example. But for definiteness of 
forecast no other work equals Dr. Charles 
Sarolea’s “The Anglo-German Problem” (Put- 
nam). We have here to do not merely with 
intelligent anticipation, but with almost un- 
canny prophecy. Published in 1912 to warn 
England of the menace from Germany, the 
book fell flat and was even contemptuously 
dismissed by leading English newspapers as 
alarmist and sensational. The following sen- 
tences, scattered through the book, now seem 
more like portents than scare mongerings : 


“ Europe is drifting slowly but steadily towards 
an awful catastrophe which, if it does happen, will 
throw back civilization for the coming generation.” 

“Tt is true that in theory the neutrality of 
Belgium is guaranteed by international treaties; 
but when I observe the signs of the times, the 
ambitions of the German rulers, and when I con- 
sider such indications as the recent extension of 
strategic railways on the Belgian-German frontiers, 
I do not look forward with any feeling of se- 
eurity to future contingencies in the event of a 
European war.” 

“And not only is German Socialism not as 
strong, neither is it as pacifist as is generally sup- 
posed. . . Many things in Germany are national 
which elsewhere are universal. And in Germany 
Socialism is becoming national, as German po- 
litical economy is national, as German science is 
national, as German religion is national.” 

“ German contemporary history illustrates once 
more a general law of history, that the dread of a 
civil war is often a direct cause of a foreign war, 
and that the ruling classes are driven to seek out- 
side a diversion from internal difficulties.” 

“Very few observers have pointed out one 
special reason why the personal methods of the 
Kaiser will prove in the end dangerous to peace — 
namely, that they have tended to paralyze or 
destroy the methods of diplomacy.” 

“In vain does the Kaiser assure us of his 
pacific intentions: a ruler cannot with impunity 
glorify for ever the wars of the past, spend most 
of the resources of his people on the prepara- 
tions for the wars of the future, encourage the 
warlike spirit, make the duel compulsory on officers 
and the Mensur honorable to students, place his 
chief trust in his Junkers, who live and move and 
have their being in the game of war, foster the 
aggressive spirit in the nation, and hold out am- 
bitions which can be fulfilled only by an appeal 
to arms.” 


In view of the above passages, to which others 
of a like natare might be added, it is small 
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wonder that the book is now attracting wide- 
spread attention. Apart from any adventi- 
tious interest, it deserves careful reading for 
its fairness, moderation, and political insight. 


Although Dr. Sarolea is a Belgian, and was | 


therefore in 1912 a disinterested neutral, his 
attitude was even then one of frank sympathy 
for England, because British rule “is to-day 
the most just, the most moderate, the most 
tolerant, and the most adaptable, the most 
progressive, government of the modern world.” 


As an interpretation of “The 
Spirit of Japanese Art,” Yone 
Noguchi’s little book in the ex- 
cellent “ Wisdom of the East Series” (Dut- 
ton) would be more convincing were the 
author’s command of English adequate for the 
expression of his ideas with clearness and pre- 
cision. Professor Noguchi is, however, a poet 
and a thinker; and if, to the Occidental mind, 
his verbal imagery is sometimes obscure, no 
great effort on the part of the reader is re- 
quired to penetrate the meaning of even such 
sentences as the following: “As a certain 
critic remarked, the real beauty flies away like 
an angel whenever an intellect rushes in and 
begins to speak itself; the intellect, if it has 
anything to do, certainly likes to show itself 
up too much, with no consideration for the 
general harmony that would soon be wounded 
by it.” This is the way he looks upon the 
eriticism of Utamaro’s works made in that 
artist’s day by those who “saw the moral and 
the lesson but not the beauty and the picture.” 
The ten short papers that make up the volume 
have for their themes the works of eight 
artists of the last three centuries, “ Ukiyoye 
Art in Original,” and “Western Art in 
Japan.” Their chief claim to consideration 
lies in their presentation of the views of an 
educated Japanese of the present day who is 
impressed by the inherent worth of the classic 
art of the Far East, and yet is able to perceive 
much intrinsic merit in the work of such 
artists as Kyosai and Tsukioka Yoshitoshi. 
Such catholicity of taste savors somewhat of 
indiscriminate admiration. But Professor 
Noguchi does not write as a critic; indeed he 
exclaims, “Criticism? Why, that is the art 
for people imperfect in health, thin and tired.” 
He aims instead to present the emotional sub- 
jectivity of which he asserts that to lose it 
“against the canvas, or, I will say here in 
Japan, the silk, is the first and last thing.” 
With some of his dicta it is impossible to agree, 
as when he claims that the greatest praise we 
ean give to any works of art is that “they 
never owed one thing to money or payment 
for their existence.” A few misspellings of 
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proper names, as “ Hopper” instead of Hap- 
per, and “ Fenellosa” for Fenollosa, mar the 
pages; and in saying that Katsukawa Shun- 
sho “ died in 1792 at the age of ninety-seven ” 
the author overstates that artist’s years by 
thirty-one. Against these slight blemishes he 
must be credited with having coined some de- 
lightfully felicitous phrases. Of Kwaigetsudo 
Dohan he says “ he might be the cleverest” of 
the Kwaigetsudo group, but “his colour- 
harmony is marred by ostentatious impru- 
dence.” And in the opening sentences of the 
Introduction we have these significant words: 

“Tn the Ashikaga age (1335-1573) the best 
Japanese artists, like Sesshu and his disciples, for 
instance, true revolutionists in art, not mere rebels, 
whose Japanese simplicity was strengthened and 
clarified by Chinese suggestion, were in the truest 
meaning of the word Buddhist priests, who sat 
before the inextinguishable lamp of faith, and 
sought their salvation by the road of silence; their 
studios were in the Buddhist temple, east of the 
forests and west of the hills, dark without and 
luminous within with the symbols of all beauty 
of nature and heaven. And their artistic work 
was a sort of prayer-making, to satisfy their own 
imagination, . . they drew pictures to create abso- 
lute beauty and grandeur, that made their own 
human world look almost trifling, and directly 
joined themselves with eternity.” 


It is not easy to see how this could be put more 
finely or more cogently. 


. Dr. Ludwig Lewisohn’s “The 
ttudy of the. Modern Drama” (Huebsch) is 
modern drama. the logical successor of, though 
it does not supersede, Dr. Archibald Hender- 
son’s “ The Changing Drama.” Dr. Lewisohn 
has paid less attention to the social, scientific, 
moral, and esthetic causes underlying con- 
temporary drama, and has shown us the 
change accomplished, so far as that is possi- 
ble, rather than the process. It is the drama 
as literature with which he is chiefly con- 
cerned. His first chapter, on “The Founda- 
tions,” begins with Ibsen, and is a rapid 
historical and critical treatment of the Scan- 
dinavian and French movements, including 
mention of the Théatre Libre, the Freie 
Biithne, and the Independent Theatre. The 
succeeding chapters are entitled “ The Realis- 
tic Drama in France,” “The Naturalistic 
Drama in Germany,” “The Renaissance of 
the English Drama,” and “ The Neo-Roman- 
tic Movement in the European Drama.” At 
the end, for the convenience both of those who 
wish to make a serious study of drama and 
of those who wish merely to read profitably 
in a fascinating field, are a number of study 
lists, which group representative plays ac- 
cording to character (realism, etc.), subject 
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matter (social justice, sex, ete.), and struc- 
ture (unities). The book concludes with a 
valuable critical bibliography. Dr. Lewisohn 
writes from the fulness of exact knowledge 
that might be expected, has the rare faculty 
of knowing what to leave out, possesses a 
rapid and easy style, and has the poetic gift of 
communicating delicate critical apprecia- 
tions in the happy phrase. He covers the 
vast field (vast even without Italy, Spain, and 
Russia, which the reader will miss) without 
a heavy or uninteresting page. His criticism 
is exacting without being unsympathetic. If 
the reader sometimes feels that full justice 
has not been rendered the individual drama- 
tist, he will probably detect the cause in the 
fact that Dr. Lewisohn sees al! drama against 
the background of Hauptmann and natural- 
ism. A certain liability to injustice must in- 
here in a book that includes such opposites as 
German naturalism and Irish neo-roman- 
ticism. Surely we may like both Hauptmann 
and Synge; but we can hardly like, as well 
as he deserves, either one in the presence of 
the other. Yet no one could ask for greater 
judicial temper in a critic than Dr. Lewisohn 
displays. Especial note should be taken of 
Dr. Lewisohn’s opinion that under present 
conditions it is more important for American 
universities to train audiences than to attempt 
the production of dramatists. The student 
and general reader could do nothing more 
profitabie than to use this book and Dr. Hen- 
derson’s in connection with the twenty repre- 
sentative plays reprinted in Mr. Dickinson’s 
“Chief Contemporary Dramatists.” All of 
these books reflect the greatest credit upon 
American critical scholarship. 


A natural eagerness to learn 
some particulars of the life and 
deeds of the silent soldier who 
at present seems to hold the destinies of 
France in his hands will insure a welcome to 
the only book he has ever written, and proba- 
bly the only one he ever will write— “My 
March to Timbuctoo” (Duffield), which comes 
out at this time in an English rendering by 
his compatriot, the Abbé Ernest Dimnet, who 
also contributes a most acceptable biographi- 
cal introduction of nearly fifty pages, tracing 
the development of the tardily discovered 
military genius from his boyhood in southern 
France to his appointment as generalissimo 
of the French forces and his masterly han- 
dling of the difficult situation of last August 
and September. General Joffre is now mid- 
way in his sixty-fourth year, and was already 
forty-one when, as major, he was sent to the 

dan to superintend the construction of the 


A soldier’s 
narrative, by 
General Joffre. 





railway from Kayes to Bafoulabé; and it was 
in the course of this three years’ sojourn in 
Africa that he undertook the expedition de- 
seribed by him with military conciseness and 
published with the sanction of the Minister 
for Colonial Affairs. The march from Ségou 
to Timbuctoo and back, with subordinate ex- 
peditions about the latter place, all for the 
purpose of establishing French influence in 
that important though almost inaccessible 
region, occupied little more than six months; 
and if the march was as rapid as some of 
Cesar’s in Gaul, the account of it is even 
more terse and direct than the famous 
“Commentaries.” The same unpretentious 
plainness and simplicity that charm the 
reader in Grant's soldierly chronicle are 
found here, though the French commander 
has little of fighting and nothing of complex 
military strategy to record. He had been 
asked to tell his story, and he told it with no 
waste of words. That it was worth the telling 
may be inferred if merely from the fact that 
in the two centuries preceding his expedition 
only three Europeans had visited Timbuctoo. 
M. Dimnet, who has written books in French 
and books in English, shows a perfect com- 
mand of the latter tongue. A useful map 
accompanies the narrative. 


The latest word in municipal 
government is the city manager- 
ship; and it was as desirable as 
it was inevitable that there should be included 
at some time in the series of handbooks pub- 
lished under the auspices of the National 
Municipal League a volume devoted to the 
city manager plan. The question, however, 
may well be raised as to whether the time is 
yet ripe for the preparation of such a book. 
Certainly no one can feel that Mr. Harry A. 
Toulmin, in his volume entitled “City Man- 
ager: A New Profession” (Appleton), has 
presented more than the most tentative sort 
of discussion of the subject. The first city 
manager was employed by the city of Staun- 
ton, it is true, as many as seven years ago. 
Constitutional restrictions made it necessary 
in that instance, as in Staunton’s sister city 
of Fredericksburg, to superimpose the city 
managership upon a municipal organization 
of the old mayor-council type, and it was not 
until Sumter, S. C., adopted the plan in 1912, 
and, more notably, Dayton and Springfield in 
1913, that the city managership was first em- 
ployed in conjunction with the commission 
form of city government. It is only as a fea- 
ture of the commission plan that the city 
managership has exhibited large usefulness 
or prospect of importance. This means that 


A study of 
city managership. 
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Mr. Toulmin’s data are very meagre, being 
drawn almost entirely from the experience of 
Dayton (the author’s home city) and Spring- 
field during barely a twelvemonth. At that, 
one searches the book in vain for even a brief 
history of the establishment of the plan in 
these cities. Similarly, when there is under 
review the features of the important Lock- 
port Proposal of 1911, which failed in the 
New York legislature but was widely influen- 
tial throughout the country, the subject is 
dropped abruptly with no indication of the 
outcome, and is resumed only by the presenta- 
tion of a synopsis of the plan in a chapter far 
removed. To students of municipal affairs, 
few subjects are just now of larger interest 
than the city managership and its possibili- 
ties, and it will be regretted that the volume 
under review is not a better piece of work. 
But it must be reiterated that there has been 
insufficient development to warrant the pub- 
lication just now of a book upon the subject. 


A fifty-page pamphlet presenting the history | 
and first results of the city managership in | 


Dayton and Springfield, or in Dayton alone, 
would have met the present need. Into it 
could have been put all that is new or worth 
while in Mr. Toulmin’s volume of six times 
the size. 


Menand 
women of 


France, “silent, resolute, and im- 
new Fratice. 


ehange? Mr. Charles Dawbarn attempts to 


answer this extremely interesting question in | 
his volume entitled “ Makers of New France” | 


(Pott), containing sixteen biographies — 


sketchy newspaper descriptions of fourteen | 


men and two women. He has evidently seen 


or met all the persons dealt with in his book; | 
but the information contained in the various | 


chapters is very meagre, and in many cases 
does not justify the inclusion of the subject 
of the chapter among the “makers of new 
France.” More objectivity, more “ meat,” 
more definiteness, less fine writing, would 
have made the volume more valuable. Fur- 


thermore, there is no clear evidence that Mr. | 
Dawbarn had a well defined idea of what the | 


“new France” is like, or that he used this 
idea as a touchstone in selecting the “ makers 
of new France.” Take, for example, the two 
women, Madame Paquin and Mlle. Miropol- 


sky,—the one a world-famous dressmaker, | 


the other a lawyer of twenty-six. By no 


stretch of the imagination can this interesting | 


young avocate be made responsible for the 
“new” France of which she is clearly a 
product. 


shall we attribute to Madame Paquin, bril- 
liant and successful woman though she is? 
All Mr. Dawbarn’s subjects are important 
figures in the France of to-day, some more 
so, some less; but that is nowise equivalent 
to saying that they are the makers of France. 
And what shall we say of the names that 
have been omitted? Among the “makers of 
new France,” we look in vain for the name 
of an artist; not even Rodin has found favor. 
A France without an artist is indeed a “new” 
France! Among the writers there is no Ros- 
tand and no Rolland, only Anatole France, 





The war has revealed a new | 


perturbable”; decadent France | 
has disappeared. Who has wrought the | 


And what that is “new” in France | 


Finot, and Brieux. To be sure, Rostand is 
of the older generation; but so also is Ana- 
| tole France, and Rolland must be numbered 
among the big men of the new generation. 
Mr. Dawbarn had a suspicion that we might 
“wonder why one is admitted and another 
refused,” and attempted to forestall unfavor- 
able criticism by explaining that “the gallery 
is obviously limited by the covers of a book.” 
What he has given us is but “the head of 
the procession moving toward the sun.” Per- 
haps; but he had no clear vision of the “new 
France,” no means of infallibly discerning its 
makers, and he has failed to make clear to us 
the importance of the réle of those upon whom 
| his choice fell. 


In the last few years a number 
 Agomprehensive of serviceable handbooks on the 
| worary manual. . 

use of the library have come 
from authoritative sources and have met cer- 
tain needs with different readers and with 
different emphasis upon the various subdivi- 
sions of the general theme. We have had Mr. 
Gilbert O. Ward’s elementary manual on 
“The Practical Use of Books and Libraries,” 
and Mr. Charles P. Chipman’s “ Books and 
Libraries,” and Miss Gilson’s “Course of 
Study for Normal School Pupils on the Use 
of a Library,” not to mention the series of 
practical treatises on library matters by Mr. 
_ John Cotton Dana and his corps of assistants. 
| Now we have, from the librarian and the 
assistant librarian in the University of Ten- 
nessee, Miss Lucy E. Fay and Miss Anne T. 
Eaton, respectively, a more generally compre- 
hensive and, one might say, popularly useful 
work than any of the above-named. It is enti- 
tled “Instruction in the Use of Books and 
Libraries” (Boston Book Co.); and though 
announcing itself “a textbook for normal 
schools and colleges,” it is equally adapted to 
self-instruction, and might well have a place 
in the bookease of every family as a compe- 
tent guide to the intelligent use of the local 
public library or to the formation of a private 
library. Divided into three parts in one 
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octavo volume of 449 pages, it considers, 
first, “the use of books,” then “selection of 
books and children’s literature,” and, finally, 
“the administration of school libraries,” a 
more technical or professional theme than the 
general reader will care to concern himself 
with. Its book-lists and other bibliographical 
matter show care and judgment, with a 
reliance on the best authorities. Pen-and-ink 
drawings, where needed to explain the text or 
add to its interest, are supplied by Mrs. Nor- 
man B. Morrell, and a good general index 
loses the book. The authors have done their 
work so well as to make it improbable that 
the same task will have to be undertaken again 
for a long while. 


Mr. W. T. R. Preston wisely 
waited until his subject was 
dead before publishing his book 
on “Strathcona and the Making of Canada” 
(McBride, Nast & Co.). Among the least 
offensive of the comments upon Lord Strath- 
eona’s life and character of which the book 
mainly consists is this: “He was as punc- 
tilious about paying off personal scores as in 
paying his debts.” The same statement would 
perhaps be as charitable a way of character- 
izing Mr. Preston’s attitude toward his subject 
as one would be justified in adopting. The 
book is, in fact, a fairly clever sketch of the 
life of Strathcona, particularly of his connec- 
tion with the Canadian Pacific Railway, in 


Strathcona as 
the evil genius 





which every public scandal of the past half | 
century of Canadian history is dragged out to | 
‘serve as a background for one who is pictured | 
as the evil genius of his country. Chapter | 
after chapter is made up for the most part of | 


statements and insinuations, damning to 


no better proof than Mr. Preston’s word, or a | 
reported conversation between Mr. Preston | 
and some contemporary of Strathcona’s, who | 


curiously enough always happens to be dead. 
The book is decidedly one that leaves an un- 
pleasant taste in the mouth. The only point 
about this vindictive biography which is left 


latter’s life. 


There must be many readers 
who are utterly weary of books 


‘The German as 
@human being. 
on the war. 


| glass-maker. 
Stratheona’s memory, for which we are offered | 


the individual German and in his collective 
achievements. Though the author is evidently 
an Englishman, he has written without na- 
tional prejudice; indeed, he has as sharp 
things to say of his own countrymen as of 
foreigners. With Berlin as his centre, he sur- 
veys the 67,000,000 Germans, their habits and 
institutions, and finds them all menschlich, 
allzumenschlich,— that is to say, creatures of 
human frailty, but for that reason of human 
interest and likableness. Even in the porten- 
tous and forbidding German State, a human 
nucleus is discovered. This genial tolerance 
is plentifully spiced with a sense of humor 
and a perception of the ridiculousness of most 
of the ways and works of men. The author is 
a capital raconteur, and some of his stories 
(for example, that of the disconcerting experi- 
ment of the eugenics professor) are memora- 
ble. Happily, however, his book is not for the 
most part anecdotal, but is pitched in a more 
impersonal key. Though ideas are not fon- 
dled for their own sake, the human material 
is everywhere discussed in a vein of philoso- 
phie banter. The result is highly amusing, if 
not always formally instructive. When the 
reader has finished, he has perhaps not learned 
many new facts about Germany, but he has 
certainly come to know the Germans better; 
and more surely still he has made the acquain- 
tance of Mr. Edgeworth, whose idiosyncrasies 
of mind and temperament make up a person- 
ality well worth cultivating. Altogether this 
is a very human book by a very human writer 
about a people who are by no means as inhu- 
man as their methods of warfare indicate. 


The development in pre-revolu- 
tionary times in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania of a notable industry in 
the manufacture of glassware of considerable 
artistic merit both in form and color is related 
in Mr. Frederick W. Hunter’s “Stiegel Glass” 
(Houghton). The work is the result of the au- 
thor’s enthusiastic efforts as connoisseur and 
collector in gathering the Hunter collection 
of colonial glassware now in the Metropolitan 


A colonial 


in the dark is the particular grievance which | Museum of New York. It recounts his diffi- 


Mr. Preston had against Lord Strathcona, | 
when he set himself the task of writing the | 


culties and successes in ferreting out the his- 
tory of Baron Stiegel, his family connections, 
his land, iron, and glass ventures, his colonial 


| and foreign trade, his efforts (by means of 
_ the American Flint Glass Lottery) to recoup 
| his losses due to over-zealous expansion and to 


To such be it said | 


that “The Human German” (Dutton), by 
Mr. Edward Edgeworth, has not the remotest 


*onnection with the struggle now convulsing 
urope. It is a whimsical, ironical, yet sym- 
Pathetic estimate of the human qualities in 


the approach of the War of Independence. 
There is much information about the methods 
of manufacture employed, verified by excava- 
tions on the sites of Stiegel’s three factories, 
and comparisons of these findings with extant 
specimens of the handicraft of these colonial 
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artisans. The work is illustrated by twelve 
plates in color, and 159 fine half-tones por- 
traying the range in shapes and decorations. 
Diaries and account books have been ran- 
sacked 40 determine the dates of the enter- 
prises, and to develop an interesting picture 
of the efforts of this enthusiastic but vision- 
ary manufacturer to extend the sale of his 
wares in competition with those from Euro- 
pean makers. Brief accounts of other colonial 
ventures in glass-making are also given. The 
work is well written, and is full of interest as 
a picture of industrial conditions in colonial 
times, as well as of colonial art and handicraft. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


Mr. E. Belfort Bax, the author of several works 
on Socialism, has written a volume entitled “ Ger- 
man Culture, Past and Present” (McBride, Nast 
& Co.), which deseribes the medieval civilization 
of Germany during the Reformation period. As a 
socialist, the author believes in the economic inter- 
pretation, rather than the “great man” theory. 
Consequently, there is less mention of Luther than 
of the peasants’ revolts, the Anabaptist movement, 
the collapse of knighthood, and such like general 
tendencies. The two concluding chapters, dealing 
with that modern German culture which is based 
on militarism and national efficiency, seem an 
afterthought suggested by the war. 


Five titles constitute the beginning of a new 
series to be known as “ The Nation’s Library,” each 
volume being written especially for the series by a 
well-known authority. They are as follows: 
“ Eugenics,” by Dr. Edgar Schuster; “ Modern 
Views on Education,” by Dr. Thiselton Mark; 
“The Principles of Evolution,’ by Mr. Joseph 
MeCabe; “The Star World,” by Professor A. C. 
de la Crommelin; and “Socialism and Syndical- 
ism,” by Mr. Philip Snowden. In each instance, 
both in these volumes and in those in prospect, the 
aim is to view the specialized information on the 
subject in its relationship to modern life and 
thought. (Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc.) 

Mr. Arnold Wynne’s “ The Growth of English 
Drama” (Oxford Press) is a simply and ad- 
mirably planned book. After four chapters on 
“Early Chureh Drama on the Continent,” “ En- 
glish Miracle Plays,” “ Moralities and Interludes,” 
and “Rise of Comedy and Tragedy,” the writer 
treats comedy and tragedy separately down to 
and including Nash and Marlowe, and concludes 
the work with an appendix on the Elizabethan 
Stage. The feature which gives Mr. Wynne’s 
book individuality, insures it against the charge 
of repetition of familiar matter, and makes its 
writing a real service to literature, is his generous 
use of well-selected passages in illustration of 
characteristic plays. There is enough of this in 
the volume to make it a study of literature as well 
as a study about literature. The special student 
will find the book a convenience, while for the 


‘ume soon to come from Messrs. Putnam. 





general reader it will supply a real need. 





NOTES. 


“The Landloper” is the title of Mr. Holman 
Day’s new novel, which Messrs. Harper will issue 
this month. 

Mr. George Kennan, whose “Tent Life in 
Siberia ” originally appeared forty-five years ago, 
has a volume of Russian stories and sketches in 
the press, to be published during the summer 
under the title of “A Russian Comedy of Errors.” 

Of especial interest in “The English Review” 
for June is the first instalment of Maxim Gorki’s 
vividly written autobiography. As with nearly all 
other English periodicais at this time, the contents 
of this issue are devoted almost wholly to contribu- 
tions having to do with the great war. 

A series of about one hundred letters, many of 
them never before published, written by Washing- 
ton Irving to Henry Brevoort between the years 
1807 and 1843, will appear in the autumn with the 
imprint of Messrs. Putnam. The volume is edited 
by Mr. George S. Hellman, who also contributes 
an Introduetion. 

“ Why Europe is at War” is the title of a 

t is 
made up of essays by writers from each of the 
belligerent Powers, giving reasons why their re- 
spective countries are at war, together with a con- 
eluding chapter expressing the point of view of 
the United States. 

Goncharov’s “Oblomov,” in which the author 
created a type which has taken its place in Rus- 
sian literature as firmly as that taken by Pecksniff 
in English literature and Tartuffe in the literature 
of France, has been translated from the Russian 
by C. J. Hogarth for an English edition which is 
now in preparation. 

Arrangements have been completed by Mr. Lau- 
rence J. Gomme for publishing “ The Anthology 
of Magazine Verse for 1915,” compiled, as usual, 
by Mr. William Stanley Braithwaite. Mr. Gomme 
has found it necessary to issue a new edition of the 
anthology for 1914, which he now has ready. He 
has also published Mr. Clinton Scollard’s “The 
Vale of Shadows, and Other Poems of the Great 
War.” 

A new volume in the “Countries and Peoples 
Series” is in preparation by Messrs. Scribner and 
will be published before long. It is entitled 
“ Seandinavia of the Seandinavians” and is writ- 
ten by Mr. Henry Goddard Leach of New York, 
Seeretary of the American Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, who has lived several years in Seandinavia. 
It will deseribe the daily life and the habits of 
thought of the three northern nations, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. 

Sir Henry Newbolt has written a book for boys 
on the European War, entitled “The Book of 
the Thin Red Line,” which is announced for early 
issue by Messrs. Longmans. From the same house 
will come Mr. Maurice S. Evans’s “Black and 
White in the Southern States,” a study of the 
race problem in the United States from a South 
African point of view; and a revised and enl 
edition of Dr. Charles Gross’s “ The Sources an 
Literature of English History.” 
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Two books on the Renaissance may shortly be 
expected. One of these is Mr. Christopher Hare’s 
illustrated “Life and Letters in the Italian 
Renaissance,” in which the author contrasts the 
lives of writers and thinkers from Lorenzo the 
Magnificent to Machiavelli and Baldassare Castig- 
lione with the pomp and splendor of their time; 
the other is a “ History of the Renaissance: The 
Protestant Revolution and the Catholic Reforma- 
tion in Continental Europe,” by Professor Edward 
M. Hulme, of the University of Idaho. 

Due to the war, the “ Statesman’s Year Book ” 
for 1915, which Messrs. Macmillan will soon issue, 
has been subjected to a large amount of revision. 
Egypt has been transferred to the British Empire, 
the Turkish pages have been largely rewritten, and 
all the countries included have been brought as 
far as possible up to date. A diary and bibliog- 
raphy of the war are included, together with a 
list of important publications on the struggle, 
arranged according to the countries of origin. 

Among the books to be issued in the autumn by 
the Yale University Press are: “The Port of 
Boston,” by Professor Edwin J. Clapp; “ Jour- 
neys to Bagdad,” by Mr. Charles 8. Brooks; 
“Symbolic Poems of William Blake,” by Pro- 
fessor Frederick Erastus Pierce; “The Liberty 
of Citizenship,” by the Hon. Samuel W. McCall; 
“The New Infinite and the Old Theology,” by 
Professor Cassius J. Keyser; “A Voice from the 
Crowd,” by Mr. George Wharton Pepper; and 
“Henry Fielding’s Covent-Garden Journal,” 
edited, with an introduction and notes, by Pro- 
fessor Gerard E. Jensen. 

The autobiography of Richard Whiteing, whose 
“Number 5 John Street” is still remembered and 
read nearly a score of years after its first publica- 
tion, is among the forthcoming publications of 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. Mr. Whiteing’s inti- 
mate association for the last half century with all 
that was best in art and literature, and with much 
of what was most interesting in social progress 
both in England and on the Continent, and his 
skill with the pen ought to make his recolleetions 
an interesting volume. Before its appearance in 
book form a series of chapters from the work will 
be published in “ The Bookman,” beginning with 
the July number. 

Publishing in England, except for the war- 
books, is almost at a standstill, says “The New 
Statesman.” “In the autumn and spring a con- 
siderable number of books were published; but 
these had been almost all arranged for, and most 
of the expenditure upon them contracted, before 
the war. But the publishers are now drawing in 
their horns. Few new books are coming out, and 
authors are finding it difficult to get commissions 
or place manuscripts. Some even of the largest 

are postponing publication of important 

» commissioned long since, until after the 
war. New enterprise now is altogether too specu- 
lative for most people.” 

The first volume of the English translation of 
Treitsehke’s “History of Germany in the Nine- 
teenth Century ” will be published at once in this 
country by Messrs. McBride, Nast & Co., with an 





Introduction by Mr. W. Harbutt Dawson on “ The 
Extinction of the Empire.” It carries the narra- 
tive from “Germany after the Peace of West- 
phalia” to the end of “The War of Liberation.” 
Volume II., dealing with “ The Beginnings of the 
Germanic Federation, 1814-1819,” will follow in 
September, and the remaining five volumes at 
quarterly intervals. Mr. Dawson will write the 
supplementary volume, dealing with the history of 
Germany from the point at which it was left by 
Treitschke down to date. 


Lovers of the writings of John Muir will be 
glad to know that he left at his death a large body 
of important manuscript material which Messrs. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., his authorized publishers, 
will issue in the near future. Arrangements are 
pending for the publication of several character- 
istie records of travel similar to Mr. Muir’s well- 
known books on the Sierras and the Yosemite, as 
well as for a notable “ Life, Letters, and Journals ” 
which promises to take its place with the most 
important American publications of this type. 
This will be the only biography of Mr. Muir 
authorized by the family, and all persons who 
have letters or other material likely to be of value 
to the biographer will confer a favor by sending 
such material to the publishers for forwarding. 

The Concordance Society issues, in “ Cireular 
No. 9,” a brief report of progress and prospects. 
Though no publishing has been done since the 
appearance of the Wordsworth concordance four 
years ago, there are in preparation two similar 


works, a concordance to Coleridge, and one to 


Browning, only one of which will the Society be 


able to assist in a pecuniary way. All members 
are invited to indicate their preference. A Keats 
concordance, finished by its compilers more than 
a year ago, has recently been accepted for publica- 
tion by the Carnegie Institution. Other like under- 
takings enjoying assistance from the same quarter 
and soon to be completed, in book-form, are Pro- 
fessor Lane Cooper’s “ Concordance to Horace” 
and a “ Concordance to Spenser.” A concordance 
to Goethe’s poems is also projected. Stronger 
support and increased membership are asked for 
by the Society. 

Mr. Sidney Low has edited a series of essays on 
“The Spirit of the Allied Nations,” contributed 
by various writers, each of whom is an authority 
on his subject. “The Spirit of France” is dealt 
with by Paul Studer, Taylorian Professor of the 
Romance Languages in the University of Oxford; 
“The Spirit of Russia,” by Alexis Aladin, late a 
member of the Russian Duma; “The Spirit of 
Belgium,” by Paul Hamelius, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Liége; “ The Spirit 
of the Serb,” by Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson, author 
of “The Southern Slav Question”; “The Spirit 
of Japan,” by J. H. Longford, Professor of Japa- 
nese at King’s College, University of London; and 
“The Spirit of the British Empire and its Allies,” 
by the editor. Mr. Low also summarizes the con- 
clusions of the various writers in an introductory 
essay, and adds some personal notes of a recent 
visit to the French battle zone. The volume is 
announced for immediate publication. 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
July, 19. 19165. 


Advertising, A New Essay in the Psychology of Unpopular 
Aerial Warfare and rere Law. A. de 
Lapradelle . . - «+ Seribner 
Aeroplane in Warfare, “The. Cc. L. Freeston - «+ Seribner 
Allies, Selling Arms to the. Horace White . . No. Amer, 
American Citizenship for Germans. Wayne 
Dn « 6 «8.6 6.6 6.6 © © 8 
Anglo-French Commercial wterag Cc. M. 
Andrews . Am. Hist. Rev. 
Anglo-German Rivalry, Future of. Bertrand Russell Atlantic 
Autistic Thinking. Pearce Bai Scribner 
Balkans and the War, The. Ivan Yoviteheviteh ” Rev. Revs. 
lad Poetry, Tragic Art of. E. G. Cox So. Ati. 
Beauty and the Theatrical Ambition. Virginia Tracy Century 
Berkeley's Influence on Literature. C. A. Moore . So. Atl. 
Berkshires, Motoring in the. Louise C. Hale 
British Generalship. Alfred G. Gardiner 
Bryan, The Revolt of. George Harvey . 
and D acy. J. L. Laughlin. 
California, Floral Features of. LeRoy ~ poral ° 
Cawein, Mad H. H Peckham . ° 
Cézanne. Willard H. Wright . . ° 
Chemistry, Modern, The Dawn of. J. M. Stiliman 
China, The Peril of. Gardner L. Harding . . 
Chinese, Moral Development of the. F.G. Henke . Pop. Se. 
Civil War, French Opinions of Our. L. M. Sears Mid-West 
Classical | A. George R. Throop . Mid-West 


College, idency a Small Unpopular 
Commercial Attachés and oscien Trade. A. i 
Bishop . - »« Am. Econ. Rev. 
Compensation ‘and Business Ethics. R. W. Bruére Harper 
Cotperation among Grocers in Philadelphia. E. M. 
Patterson - Am. Econ. Rev. 
Florence K. Kelly 


No. Amer, 








Criticism, Square Deal in. Bookman 

Culture, Ancient, Decline of. W.L. Westermann Am. Hist. Rev. 

Dardanelles, Fate of the. Edwin Pears ..... Yale 

Dixie, The Waterway to. W. J. Aylward .. . Harper 
R, kes 





Mistral, Frédéric. Elizabeth S. Sergeant 
— Automatic Regulation of. 


Moslems and the War. 

Mosquito Sanitation, Pioneers in. 

Mothers on the Pay-roll. Sherman M. Craiger Rev. of R = 
Nature Cult, The Conventional . Un 
Nicholas : Grand Duke = Russia. Perceval Gibbon “saa 


Nietzsche. P. H. Fry 
Pacifism, Dangers = Philip ™“ Brown « es Me y~ 
Pacifism and the French Revolution. Charles neared 
mann . . - Mid-West 

Panama Canal: What It Is Doing. C. M. Keys World's Work 
Panama-Pacifie Exposition. French Strother World’s Work 

Paris: Red and Black —and Gold. Estelle anon Century 
Parties, The Oid, and the New Power ° Unpopwlar 
Plato as a Novelist. Vida D. Seudder . . ° Yale 
Postal Service, Defects in the. Henry A. Castle . No. Amer. 
— Who Publishes, The. Alvin S. Johnson Mid-West 

Psycho-analysis. Max Eastrian .. . « Everybody's 
Russia and Her Emperor. Curtis Guild —_ Yale 
Russian Fleet and the Civil War. F. A. Golder Am. Hist. Rev. 
Scene-painting, Evolution of. Brander Matthews . Scribner 
Selentife Faith. John Burroughs . 


Servia ‘ mee « 6 fs e 
Socialist Participation in the War. H. E. Wildes 
South American Newspapers. Isaac Goldberg 
Spain and the United States = — w. 8. 
Robertson . 


Spent, National Need of. F. ‘B. Lequiens 
Stage Wisdom, Picking up. Katherine Grey 
Submarine, Inventor of the. B. J. Hendrick 
Suffrage. William Hard and V. D. Jordan 
Suffrage Prophets, The ......-. 
Switzerland, Neutral. John M. Vincent . . Rev. 
Telegraphy, Modern, Efficiency of. Robert W. Ritchie Harper 
Trade Unionism vs. Welfare wae: for Women. Annie 

M. Maclean - Pop. Se. 
Turkey, Eurasian ‘Waterways in. " Leon Dominian Pop. Se. 
Atlantie 





Drake, ey Beodmen. A. E. Corning 
Dramatie Critici of 

Duteh Art, Modern. Ae T. Van Laer 
Dynamite, The Manufacture of. Joseph "Husband 
England. Houston Stewart Chamberlain 
English Cabinet, The New. Sydney Brooks . 
English Characteristics. James D. Whelpley . 
English Constitution, The War and the. wrered 


Euripides, The Plays ‘of. wilt Hutehins 

Experience, Literary Uses of. Elisabeth 

Fiction, Free. Henry Seidel Canby 
Fields, Mr. 

Fiji, A History of. Alfred G. aoe 

Flux, The Philosophy of . .'& & 

rou Trade, No Mystery about. W. F. 


yman 

French Ambulance, With a. ” Howard Copland 
German Way of Thinking, The. S. N. Patten 
Germanic Statecraft and Unpopwlar 
Germany, Modern, The Bac 





Seribner 
Atlantic 
No. Amer. 
No. Amer. 
Century 


. Forum 


. . Forum 
Woodbridge Yale 


and Mrs. James T. Henry . James 


Democracy .. 

kground of. F. c. Howe Seribner 
Germany and Prussian ye Wilbur C. Abbott 
Germany and the “Iron Rin ° 
“Gott Strafe England!” Edward Lyell "Fox 
Government of To-morrow, The. d 
Grub Street Organized. Louis 
Guérin, Eugénie de. Gamaliel Bradford’ 
Hay, John, and the Panama Republic 


Harper | 
Henry Street, The House on — V. Lillian D. Wald Atlaniie 


Holland, Imperiled. T. Lothrop Stoddard . Cent 
Home Rule for American Cities. Henry H. Curran 
Homes, Good, for Workmen. Ida M. Tarbeil e 
Industrial Peace, A Way to. George Creel . 

Italy and Her Rivals. T. Lothrop a . 

Italy in the War . * 

James, William, Some Seripts from 

Joffre. Eugene Etien . e 

Justice . . 

Justice, The Question of. John c. Ransom 
Kitehener’s Great Army. 
Laforgue, Jules. James Huneloe . > 

Law, Police, and Social Problems. N. D. Baker . 
Leatherstocking Trail, The. Ruth K. Wood . . 
Life, Thoughts on the Meaning of 


Literature, Current, and the Colleges. Kenry S. s. Canby Harper 


Luck. Wilbur Larremore . . . Forum 
Magazine in America, The — V. “Algernon Tassin Bookman 
Magna Carta and the Responsible Ministry. G. B. 

Adams - « Am. Hist. Rev. 
Mechanistic Seience and Metaphysical Romanee. a 


Meredithians, “Maddening the. William Chislett, Jr. 
Mexico, More Light on . . . 
Mexico, Our Relations with. John A. Wyeth 
Militarism and Sanity. Charles Vale . 


“Forum 


” Unpopular 





Women the World OY 
F.R. 


ei. Yale | The Record of Nicholas Freydon: 
Kilauea: The Hawaiian Ne Cleveland Moffett. Century | 
Herbert Duckworth American | 
- | Joseph 


jeus 
United States as a Neutral. Charles Cc. Hyde © 
Verhaeren: Poet of Industrial Evolution “ae 
War. The, and Literature. St. John G. Ervine 
a. The, ae Spiritual pene shepntees } 


War Boom, On the Eve of a. Theodore H Price World’s Work 
War Fronts in June, Four. Frank H. Simonds Rev. of Revs. 
War Opinion in England. Albert J. Beveridge Rev. of Revs. 
War Spirit in Canada, The. J. P. Gerrie . Rev. of Reva. 
Water Conservation, Fisheries, and Food Supply. R. E. 
Coker - « Pop. Se. 
West Indies, A Journey to the. Louise C. Hale Harper 


- | Wexford, County, Some Customs of. Maude R. Warren Harper 


Wilson's Cabinet. James C. * Hemphill » * 
Workmen’s Compensation. W. C. Fisher 
Workmen's a = =— — 


Hotchkiss . Rev. of Reva. 








List OF NEW BOOKs. 


[ The following list, containing 109 titles, includes books 
received Tus Drax since its last issue.| 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


| The Life of Henry Laurens. By David Duncan Wal- 


lace, Ph.D. With front iepreee, 8vo, 539 pages. 


P. Putnam’s Sons. 
“By Mrs. Alec-Tweedie, 
G.S. Illustrated in Eeeeravare, etc., large 
8vo, 364 pages. George Doran Co 3. net. 

An Autobiogra- 

phy. 12mo, 376 pages. Doran 

$1.50 net. 
Chamberiain: An Honest Biography. BY 

Alexander Mackintosh. Revised and enlarged 
edition; large 8vo, 416 pages. George H. 

Co. $3. net. 

The Sove Council of New France: A Study in 
Canadian —mentenone History. By Raymond 
Du Bois Cahall, Ph.D. rge 8ve, 274 pages. 
Columbia University Press. ‘aper, $2.25 net. 

, Life and Adventures of a Free Lance. 

G. W. Benjamin. — Burlington, Vt.: 
Suse Press Co. $1.5 


George H. 


By 
The 


| bees” “4 of pm 2 ‘Colgntal Legislation 
- Unpopular | 
. No. Amer. | 

. Forum | 


m by the 
King in Council. Elmer Bucher Russell, 
Ph.D. Large 8vo, 297°, poees. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. Paper, $1.75 net. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 


English Poets and the National Ideal: 
tures. By E. de Sélincourt. 8vo, 
Oxford University Press. 

The Evolution of — ay x A Manual of Compar- 
ative Literature. By A. S. Mackenzie. Illus- 
sree met 12mo, 440 pages. “Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 

An tm of Patriotic Prose. Selected by Fred- 
= Page. 16mo, 211 pages. Oxford University 

ress. 

The Rise of Classical English Criticism. 
Routh, Ph.D. 8vo, 101 pages. 
Tulane University Press. Paper. 


Four Lec- 
119 pages. 


James 
New rleans: 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 


The Sorrows of Belgium: A Play in Six Scenes. By 
Leonid Andreyev; translated from the Russian 
by Herman Bernstein. 12mo, 132 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25 net. 

Subme : Scenes from Russian Life in Four Acts. 
By Maxim Gorki; translated from the Russian 
by Edwin Hopkins. 12mo, 143 pages. Richard 
G. Badger. 75 cts. net. 

Youth’s Pilgrimage. By Roy Helton. 12mo, 39 
pages. Boston: The Poet Lore Co. 75 cts. net. 
The Light Feet of Goats: Poems. By Shaemas 
O Sheel. 12mo, 63 pages. New York: Published 

by the author. 

Six Plays by Contemporaries of Shakespeare. Ed- 
ited by C. B. Wheeler. With portrait, 16mo, 595 

ges. “ World’s Classics.” 

ress. 


In the Pastures of the Green, and Other Poems. By 
Henry M. Hopewell. 15m, ~ 1g pages. Chicago: 
Howard D. Berrett. $1.2 

The New World. By Witter “Serene. 12mo, 65 

60 cts. net. 


pages. Mitchell Kennerley. 
A Man’s World: A Play in Four Acts. By Rachel 
12mo, 113 pages. Richard G. Badger. 


Crothers. 
$1. net. 

The State Forbids: A Play in One Act. By Sada 
Cowar. 12mo, 46 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. 
60 cts. net. 

Our Gamtas Days. By Daniel Sargent. 12mo, 64 
pages. Richard G. Badger. $1. net. 
The Power of Purim, and Other Plays. 
Kraft. 12mo, 189 pages. Philadelphia: Jewish 

Publication Society of America. 

Bibliography of Published Plays and Other Dra- 
matic Literature Available in English. 18mo. 
La Jolla, Cal.: World Drama Prompters. Paper. 


FICTION. 


Thankful’s Inheritance. By Joseph C. Lincoln. Il- 
lustrated, 12mo, 383 pages. . Appleton & Co. 
$1.35 net. 

The End of the Great War. By J. Stewart 
With frontispiece in color, 12mo, 419 
. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

The Jealous Goddess. By Mad tse ™ Mears. 12mo, 316 
pages. John Lane Co. $1.2 

The Treasure of Hidden Valley. BY Willis George 

Forbes & Co. 


By Peggy Wenltas: poe, 362 

pages. Putnam’s Sons ne 

The Crayon Clue. By Minnie J. cote 
375 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.35 net. 

Love-birds in the Ceco-nuts. By Peter Blundell. 
12mo, 311 pages. John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

Heart of Gold. By Ruth Alberta Srown. With 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, 285 pages. The Saal- 
field Publishing Co. $1.25 net 
¢ Indiscreet Letter. By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. 
“\émo. 81 pages. Century Co. 50 cts. net. 

It Happened in Atlantic City. By Thomas B. Senger. 
12mo, 202 pages. Richard a. Badger. $1. net. 
Aunt Sarah and the War: A Tale of Transforma- 

tions. — 112 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


75 cts. net 
Alice and the Stork: A Fairy Tale for Working- 
men’s Children. 4 Henry T. Schnittkind, Ph.D. 
12mo, 95 pages. Richard G. Badger. 50 cts. net. 
Inmgrate. By Magnus Bredenbek. 12mo, 250 
Rahway, N. J.: The Chestoa Publishing 


Oxford University 


By Irma 


Emerson. 12mo, 431 pages. 
$1.25 net. 
Edgar we 


12mo, 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS.— POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND 
ECONOMICS. 


Undercurrents in American Politics. By Arthur 
Twining Hadley. bry 185 pages. ale Uni- 
versity Press. $1.35 net 
perial Germany and the Industrial Revolution. 
By Thorstein protien. 12mo, 324 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.5 





Georgia: Economic, Social, Polit- 
By C. Mildred Thompson, Ph.D. 
418 pages. Columbia University 


Paper, $3. net. 
IL. G. Savoy and M. O. 
Richard G. Badger. 


cal Implications of Ricardo’s Econom-. 
fies. By Cecil Clarke North. 8vo, 65 —- _— 
versity of Chicago Press. Paper, 50 cts. 

Letters from Prisen: Socialism a Spiritual Santies. 
By Bouck White. 12mo, 163 pages. Richard G. 
Badger. 50 cts. net. 

The Helper and American Trade Unions. By John 
H. Ashworth, Ph.D. _ 134 pages. The Johns 

12mo, 202: 


Hopkins Press. Pap 

Labor in Politics. mg ‘Robert Hunter. 
ages. + Sea The Socialist Party. Paper, 
cts. net. 


THE GREAT Se HISTORY, PROBLEMS, 
D CONSEQUENCES. 


The Diplomacy aa the War of 1914: The Beginnings 
of the War. By rag A — 2 Large 8vo, 
728 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $5. net. 

The Secrets of the Hohenzollerns. e Armgaard 
Karl Graves. ee ey 8vo, 251 pages. Mc- 
Bride, Nast & Co. $1.5 et. 

Studies of the Great Ware What Each Nation Has. 
at Stake. By Newell Dwight Hillis. 12mo, 272 
pages. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.20 net. 

The Way of the Red Cross. By E. Charles Vivian 
and J. E. Hodder Williams. 12mo, 289 pages. 
George H. Doran Co. $1. net. 

Bohemia under Hapsburg Misrule. Edited b 
Thomas Capek. i16mo, 187 pages. Fieming 
Revell Co. $1. net. 

Peace and War in Europe. By Gilbert ye - Sc. 
12mo, 122 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. 

—— of a Non-combatant. By M. D. Petre. 

12mo, 142 pages. Longmans, Green & Co. 
75 cts. net. 

The Russian Problem. By Paul Vinogradoff, F.B.A. 
8vo, 44 pages. George H. Doran Co. 75 cts. net. 

Russia’s Gift to the World. By J. W. Mackail. 
8vo, 48 pages. George H. Doran Co, Paper. 

The Cup of War. By the author of “Especially” 
and “Wayside Lamps.” i16mo, 62 pages. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 35 cts. net. 

Germany's Literary Debt to France. BY Jessie L. 
Weston. i16mo, 16 pages. London: avid Nutt. 

12mo, 190 
Paper, 25 cts. net. 


Paper. 

The German Fleet. By Archibald Hurd. 
pages. George H. Doran Co. 

ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 

Outdoor Sketching. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 
trated in color, etce., tae 145 pages. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1. ‘ne 

What Pictures to See ss America. 
Munson Bryant. ~ ainanees 8vo, 
John Lane Co. $2. n 

The Art of the m3 By, Bugen Neuhaus. 
nine 8vo, 89 pages. aul Elder & Co. 

.50 net. 

Making Floors. ny. Albert McClure. Illustrated, 

16mo, 64 pages. cBride, Nast & Co. 50 cts. net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


The Divine Mystery: A Reading of the History of 
Christianity down to the Time of Christ. By 
Allen 0 yore 8vo, 309 pages. Houghton Mifflin 

oO. ne 

The Meaning of Christian Unity. ny William H. 

Cobb. me 244 pages. Thomas Crowell Co. 


$1.25 net. 
The Catholic’s Ready Answer. By M. P. Hill, 8.J. 
490 pages. Benziger 


With frontispiece, &vo, 
Brothers. 2. net. 
wees of Thought and Christian Truth. By John 
W. Haas. 12mo, 329 pages. Richard G. 
Badger. $1.50 net. 

Biblical Discoveries in Egypt, Palestine, and Meso- 

BS. By J. Politeyan, B. B.A.; with Foreword 
Girdlestone Illustrated, 8vo, 194 
pages. London: Elilot Stock 

The Testing of a Nation’s Ideals: Israel's History 
from the Settlement A the ee Period. By 
Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., and Jeremiah Whip- 

le Jenks, 149 pages. Charles 
cribner’s Sons. t. 

How to Study the Old Testament. By Frank Knight 
Sanders, D.D., and Henry A. Sherman. 12mo, 64 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 cts. net. 

The Efficient Teasss Or le’s Society: Sacred Liter- 
ature Course. arl D. Case and others. 
12mo, 155 pages. 3 -- Baptist Publicatiom 
Society. 50 cts. net. 


Reconstruction in 
ical, 1865-1872. 
Large 8vo, 
Press. 


. By 
140 pages. 


Tllus- 
Charles: 


a Lorinda 
56 pages. 
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Historical Geography 0 of Bible Lands: A — for 
Teachers. ichard Morse Hodg With 
maps, and accompanying " Historical “atlas of 
Bible Lands” in separate volume. Large 8vo, 
84 pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

On the Trail: An Outdoor Book for Girls. By Lina 
Beard and Adelia B. Beard. Illustrated, 12mo, 
271 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

The Polly Page Campi Club. By Izola L. For- 
rester. Lllustrated, 1 es 301 pages. George W. 
Jacobs & Co. $1. ne 

en Whiskers on the " Mississi ppl. By Frances 

rego Montgomery. [llustrated in Pe etc., 
8vo, 170 pages. Saalfield Publishing C $i. net. 

Nathan Hale. By Jean Christie Root. “ True Stories 
of Great Americans.” With frontispiece, 12mo, 
160 pages. Macmillan Co. 50 cts. net. 


EDUCATION. 


Psychology of High-school Subjects. By Charles 
ore Judd. 12mo, 515 pages. Ginn & Co. 

net. 

Schools of To-morrow. By John Dewey and Evelyn 
Dewey. Illustrated, 12mo, 316 pages. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.50 net. 

A Handbook of the Best Private Schools of the 
United States and Canada: An Annual Publica- 
tion. 12mo, 514 pages. Boston: Porter E. Sar- 
gent. $2. net. 

Manual of Stories. By William Byron Forbush. 
With crongsotece ~¥ 310 pages. George W. 
Jacobs & Co. 1.50 net 

The  veuns and riela Litera: Readers: Book Five. 

Elia Aa tage Te Walter Taylor Field. 
i estrated 2mo. 84 pages. Ginn & Co. 
60 cts. net. 

Short Stories. Selected and edited by Leonard B. 
Moulton. With frontispiece, 16mo, 246 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 40 cts. net. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching: Ninth Annual Report. Large 8&vo, 
a pages. New York: Carnegie Foundation. 


The Merrill Readers. By Franklin B. Dyer and 
Mary J. Brady. Comprising: Primer; First 
Reader; Second Reader. Each illustrated, 12mo. 
Charles E. Merrill Co. 

Selections from American Poetry. Edited by_Fred- 
erick Houk Law, Ph.D. 16mo, 122 pages. ough- 
ton —, — -" —. net. 

Elementa rammar. By Everett Ward 
Otnsted, PhD \ MoT 338 pages. Henry Holt 


French Life: A Cultural Reader for the First Year. 
By Phili Schuyler Allen and Franck Louis 
Schoell. 2mo, 226 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sanitation in Panama. By William Crawford Gor- 
as. Illustrated. 12mo, 298 pages. D. Appleton 
Co. $2. net. 

Field Book of Western Wild Flowers. By Margaret 
Armstrong. Illustrated in color, etc., 16mo, 596 
pages. G. P. = venen s Sons. $2. net. 

Tennis as I ay A, By Maurice E. McLoughlin; 
with Preface by Richard Norris Williams. Illus- 
a large 8vo, 347 pages. George H. Doran 

oO. . net. 
War: Its Conduct and Legal esuite. y T. Baty. 
LL.D., and J. H. er er 8vo, 578 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co 

Chinese Forest Trees and Timber Supply. By Nor- 
man Shaw, B.A. Illustrated, 8vo, 351 pages. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

The Alligator and Its Allies. By Albert M. Reese, 
Ph.D. Illustrated, 8vo, 358 pages. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

— Course in Isaac Pitman Phonography. By 

raham Rosenblum. 12mo, 120 pages. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. $1.50 net. 

Reral Housing. By William G. Savage, M.D. Illus- 
Seated. large 8vo, 297 pages. London: T. Fisher 

nwin. 

Proceedings and Addresses of the Fifteenth Annual 
Session of the State Literary and Historical 
Ascoctadien of North Carolina. Compiled by 
R. D. Connor. With frontispiece, 12mo, 150 
pages. WRelclah: North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission. Paper. 

The Essentials of Agriculture. By Henry Jackson 
Waters. Illustrated, l2mo, 455 pages. Ginn & 


SS, $1.25 net. 

“By Te Handbook Cleaning. By 
‘Sarah J. MacLeod. Iilustrated, “one 259 pages. 
Harper & Srorpere, 1. 

Abused Russia. ‘iene. Illustrated, 8vo, 
109 pages. Dew n- Si dair Co. 





The Next Generation. By Frederick A. Rhodes, 
oe 12mo, 290 pages. Richard G. Badger. 
net 

ABC of Electricity. By William H. Meadowcroft. 
Illustrated, 16mo, 127 pages. Harper & Brothers, 
50 cts. net. 

“A Sister to Assist ’Er.” Told by Mrs. May, and 
written down by John Le Breton. i16mo, 160 
pages. George Jacobs & Co. 50 cts. net. 

Life and Its Manifestations. By Mattie Cory. With 
— 18mo, 155 pages. Published by the 
author 

Theatres: Their Safety from Fire and Panic, Their 
Comfort and Healthfulness. BY. William Paul 
Gerhard. Second edition; 8vo, 110 pages. Baker 
& Taylor Co. $1. net. 

Funabout Fords. By J. J. White. 16mo, 57 pages. 
Chicago: The Howell Co. 25 cts. net. 

Pay Your Fare: An Allegory by George Edward 
Lewis. Illustrated, 12mo, 94 pages. ew York: 
The Shakespeare Press. “75 cts. net. 

Cream Toasts. By Fred Emerson Brooks. 18mo, 
94 pages. Forbes & Co. 50 cts. net. 











LEADERS OF THE PEOPLE, by Joseph 
Clayton. Cloth, pp. 346, 6 x 8. (Kennerley: 
$2.50) our price $1.00 net. The Studio 
Bookshop, 68 Pemberton Sq., Boston. Send 
for complete catalog. 








ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Books from His Library, FIRST EDITIONS of 
His Works, MANUSCRIPTS, Autographs, 
Relics, and other STEVENSONIANA,. 
CATALOGUE in Preparation—Sent on Request. 


C. GERHARDT & CO., 120 East 59th St., New York 








THE JULY ISSUE 


OF THE 
. . 
Harvard Theological Review 
Includes articles by F. Crawford Burkitt, William Adams 
Brown, Francis J. McConnell, Paul Elmer More, George 
Batchelor, Daniel James Fraser and Thomas N. Carver. 
Single numbers, 50 cents; Annual subscription, $2.00. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 








FRANK HENRY RICE, Authors’ Agent 
MARY ASQUITH, Piay Broker 


Personal service by specialists who have thorough knowi- 
edge of magazine, book, dramatic and motion picture 
markets. Particulars upon request. 
FRANK HENRY RICE, Inc., Literary Agents 
1402 Broadway, NEW YORK 








The only general literar 
zine specifically {sama} Spony to th 
interests of the Middle West 


The NGdland 


Some of the contributors: Arthur Davison 
Ficke, Keene Abbott, Mrs. Coburn of the 
Coburn players, William Ellery Leonard, 
H. B. Alexander and John G. Neihardt. 


Published monthly at Iowa City, Iowa. $1.50 a 
year. Sample copies gladly furnished. 
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Index Office, Inc., 110 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
for indexing, compiling and abstracting 
literaryand statistical material for scientific 
and literary workers. 
Send five cents in stamps for Reference Bulletin. 


F. M. HOLLY 4=g, and Pobtishers 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York (Established 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 














THREE PLAYS, by Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
Hamilton’s Second Marriage; Thomas and 
the Princess; The Modern Way. Buckram 
pp. 329, 5 x 7, (Kennerley: $1.50) our price 
60c net. The Studio Bookshop, 68 
Pemberton Sq., Boston. Send for complete 
catalog. 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Thirty-fifth Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 


DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St.. NEW YORK CITY 














A HANDBOOK OF 


THE BEST PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Introductory and Historical Chapters, Comparative Statistical 

Tables of 1300 Schools, and 200 Summer Camps for Boys and 

Girls, and an Educational Directory. 

A critical and discriminating account of the Schools as they are. A Guide 

for Parents. A desk book for educators. The First Book on the subject. 
8vo, 544 pp.. Postpaid $2.00. 

8 pp. Illustrated, Descriptive Circular on request. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 50 Congress Street, Boston 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


Criticised Revised Typed 
Send for Leaflet D 
References: Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890 
UNITED LITERARY PRESS 
123 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 














ANACTORIA AND OTHER 
LYRICAL POEMS, by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. Van Gelder hand-made paper, 
boards, cloth back, gilt-top, pp. 77, 5x6%. 
(Kennerley: $1.00) our price 40c net. The 
Studio Bookshop, 68 Pemberton Sq., 
Boston. Send for complete catalog. 


SCHEME AND ESTIMATES FOR A 
NATIONAL THEATRE, by William 
Archer and Granville Barker. Building, com- 
pany, fund, salaries, one-act plays, repertory, 
music, training school, cast of plays, char- 
acter list, with the preface for America. 
Boards, cioth back, pp. 177, 8x10. (Duffield: 
$2.50) our price $1.00 net. The Studio 
Bookshop, 68 Pemberton Sq., Boston. Send 
for complete catalog. 














Bookbinding 


DURABLE 
ARTISTIC 
ECONOMICAL 


Special Attention to Library Binding 
Write for Prices 





DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 





Your Manuscript 


to receive consideration of editors or dramatic 
producers must be professionally > Z 
Our references, the best known American 
writers—names on request. 
Special Attention to 
Out-of-town Authors 
Your Short Stories, Novels, Magazine Actisten, che.. epet 
with one carbon copy and bound, soc. per 1000 words. Plays, 
Sketches, ios, with carbon, bound, roc. typewritten 
page. Send by registered mail or express with money order. 
Send for ‘‘Marketable MSS"* 
A booklet of information you need, mailed for 4 cents in stamps 
AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
33 West 42nd Street NEW YORK 

















HE DEAL is more generally 
consulted and depended upon 
by Librarians in making up 
orders for books than any other 
periodical. 





A MAGAZINE OF REAL HELP FOR 


ALL WHO WRITE 
‘The Writer’s 


Nonthly’’ 


Edited by J. BERG ESENW EIN 


Here is a fresh bundle of inspiration and 
clear-headed, authoritative direction for all 
who would know the LITERARY MARKET and 
how to write what editors really want. 


JOURNALISM The Writer’s Monthly 
PUBLIC (Continuing ‘The Photoplay Author”) 
SPEAKING Springfield, Mass. 


One FREE Sample Copy to You 





FICTION 





VAUDEVILLE 
PHOTOPLAY 
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ARE books and first editions collected 
and arranged for people who are too 
busy to attend to the forming of libraries. 


Address E. V., Boston Transcript 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS. Catalogues Free. 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 











BOO KS All Out-of-Print Books Supplied, 
no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 


Baker’s Great Book Shop, 14-16 Bright St., Sirmingham, Eng. 








HADJI MURAD, by Leo Tolstoy, trans- 
lated by Aylmer Maude. Cloth, pp. 290, 
5x7%. (Dodd, Mead: $1.20) our price 35c 
net. The Studio Bookshop, 68 Pemberton 
Sq., Boston. Send for complete catalog. 





SECOND- a4ND BOOKS. General Literature. 1st 
Editions. my ries esteemed. Frequent catalogues post free. 
GORFIN, » CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W. C. 














ONE OF OUR BOOK BARGAINS 


PAUSANIAS’S 
DESCRIPTION OF GREECE 


Published Price, $35.00; Our Price, $18.50 


The Advertising Representstive of THE DIAL 
in England is 


MR. DAVID H. BOND 


who can furnish full information regarding rates, etc., 
and through whom advertising orders may be sent. 














THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Springfield, Mass. 
OF ALL 


BOOKS KINDS 


Weare the leading wholesale dealers 

in the books of all publishers. Our 

immense stock and our location in 

the publishing center of the country 

enable us to fill orders-—large and 

small—for books of all kinds, with 
the greatest dispatch. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CoO. 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


IRISH POEMS OF ALFRED PER- 
CEVAL GRAVES. 2 vols. With a preface 
by Douglas Hyde. Leather, gilt top, pp. 
260, 5x6 % (Maunsel: $2.25) our price $1.25 
net. The Studio Bookshop, 68 Pemberton 
Sq., Boston. Send for complete catalog. 











UNDINE: A Poem 


By ANTOINETTE de COURSEY PATTERSON 
Thin 8vo., boards, beautifully made, $1.25. 


‘*The adaptation is done in a scholarly, impressive 
and spirited way, and should be acclaimed by 
lovers of good poetry.’’— Philadelphia Record. 


H. W. FISHER & CO., 1629 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





CATALOGUE of New Exhibition of Por- 
traitures of James McNeill Whistler. 


ARRANGED in chronological order. 


SIX of the illustrations not before repro- 
duced. Sixteen items listed for the first time. 
Notes of a bibliographical nature appended. 


NINETY copies only for sale, printed on 
Japanese paper, numbered and signed, at 
Four Dollars each. 


GEORGE P. HUMPHREY 
Rochester, N. Y. 





“I am sure that if his book were in the hands 

of every intelligent man, woman and child, 

the cost of living would decrease.’’—LEON A. 

CONGDON, Foods and Drugs Division, Kansas 
State Board of Health. 


“THE SOURCE, CHEMISTRY 


AND USE OF FOOD PRODUCTS” 
By E. H. S. Bailey, Ph.D. 


75 Mlustrations, Cloth. $1.60 Postpaid. 
PUBLISHED BY 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Philadelphia 




















SBdnG, A/a Bibi, ar Nair Pr 


Hinds and Nobile, 31-33-35 West 15th St, N. Y. City. Write for Catalogue. 
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THE 
BIBELOT 


1895-1915 


The Bibelot in complete sets is 
sold on partial payments and im- 
mediate delivery made of all the 
volumes on terms mutually satis- 
factory to publisher and purchaser. 
Write to-day for Special 
ircular, 





THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 


Portland, Maine 











Short-Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short-Story, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, formerly 
Editor of Lippincott'’s Magazine. 
One student, before completing the lessons, received 
over $1000 for manuscripts sold to Woman's Home 
Companion, Pictorial Review, McCail'’s, and 
other leading magazines. 
Also courses in Photoplay Writing, Versification 
and Poetics, Journalism. In all, over One Hundred 
. Courses, under professors in Harvard, Brown 
Dr. Esenweia Cornel!, and other leading colleges. j 
250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 571, Spvingfield, Mass. 


| 


For Twenty-Five Cents 


You can buy a whole half-year oi a 
first-class magazine. 


The Book News Monthly 


The Baedeker of Bookdom 


Containing the Completed Story 


THE TAMING of 
ZENAS HENRY 


One of the most choicely entertaining 
books of the year, a novel that retails for 
$1.25 a copy. 

Send thirty cents and we will include 
with your six numbers the issue for June, 
in which will appear the first account of 
the Southern California Exposition, with 
a selection of rarely beautiful photo- 
graphs, picturing San Diego at its best. 

ADDRESS 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















twenty-one years have found in THE 
EDITOR the stimulating, friendly, prac- 
tical counsel that has jightened their burdens. 


W rwrenty-on and literary aspirants for 


Each fortnightly number contains inspiriting 
articles by editors and writers on artistic and 
business shame of authorship. The regular depart- 
ments —‘‘The Literary Market,’’ “‘The Expe- 
rience Exchange,’’ and ‘‘Questions and Answers’’ 
—furnish vital information of prize story, essay, 
novel, play and other competitions, of new mag- 
azines, publishers, producers, etc., of changes of 
address, magazine combinations and suspensions, 
etc., of writers’ business experiences with mag- 
azires, of coypright and other matters, etc. 


The desire of THE EDITOR is to give that 
sane, worth-while advice that will enable writers 
to realize to the utmost in mental and monetary 
satisfaction from their literary endeavors. 


_ Especial attention is paid to news of opportu- 
nities for writers to sell second-serial, photopley. 
dramatic, post-card, and other rights of their work. 


Writers from Jack London and Mary Roberts Rinehart 
to Hapsburg Liebe, Octavus Roy Cohen, Crittendon 
Marriott, and hundreds of others, who to-day are working 
for and achieving the successes that will make them famous 
writers of the next few years, have testified to the help 
received from THE EDITOR. Mary Roberts Rinehart 
says: “THE EDITOR helped to start me, cheered me when 
I was nand led me in the straight path until I was able 
to walk alone.”’ 


A single copy of THE EDITOR costs ten cents; every other 
Saturday for one year costs two dollars. 


THE EDITOR, Box 509, Ridgewood, N. J. 











“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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“Practical, comprehensive, full in detail and in definition, usefully illus- 
trated, the only good book from the trade standpoint.’’—A. L. A. Booklist. 


BOOKBINDING ™ is,Az!” 
(In four parts) By JOHN J. PLEGER 


’ HIS work, the first and only complete text-book in this country that covers the 
subject in all its phases, will prove of great interest and value to every one con- 
nected directly or indirectly with bookbinding. 


John J. Pleger, the author, is an advanced exponent of the art, and has given the 
trade, in concise, comprehensive form, the benefit of his broad knowledge. 


The smaller printer who has to do binding as a side line will find herein a mine of 
helpful information. 


It will be found invaluable by the larger binders when the time comes for purchas- 
ing additional or new equipment. 


To the involuntary specialist—the man whose limitations have tied him to one 
operation — it will prove a boon in widening his opportunities for better employment 
and remuneration. 


Librarians and others entrusted with the “ care ’’ of books wi'l find Mr. Pleger’s 
offering well worth attention. 


Each volume sold separately Four parts complete, $5.00 





Paper Ruling 
PART ONE os 
22 illustrations. Price $1.25 The contents of these 


volumes are worthy of the 


Pamphlet Binding highest commendation. 
Punching, Crimping and 


‘\paeetiene “The books are valuable 
37 illustrations. Price $1.50 to librarians in the plain 
- exposition of processes, and 
ma Job will be a valuable aid in 
Finishing and Stamping making specifications for 
a sa binding, as well as a 

129 ill ions. Price $2.00 “ 
wear hee raw safeguard for the results 


Gilt p< Seg and desire ~<cf 
nd-Tooli 
ane PUBLIC LIBRARIES, Chicago 


29 illustrations. Price $1.25 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 1729 TRIBUNE BLDG., NEW YORK 
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